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THE THOMIST APPROACH TO NATURAL 
LAW 


T first sight all law is evil because it implies a restriction 
Ace liberty. This was the great idea behind Rousseau’s 
Social Contract and it has been common currency ever since. 
**Man is born free, yet everywhere he is in chains.”’ But if we 
reflect for a moment, we realize that to think of liberty as the 
faculty or the ability to do just as we please is to live in an unreal 
world. It is only in the world of imagination or of day-dreams 
that we can free ourselves from external constraint and the 
forces of nature. In reality we are limited. 

The odd thing is that so far as material and mechanical 
activities are concerned, everybody recognizes this. No man 
would think of designing an aeroplane without paying close 
attention to the laws of gravity and aero-dynamics. If he 
rejected them on the plea that they cramped his style as a 
designer, he would soon be forced to admit that in discarding 
them he had also thrown away his freedom to make an aero- 
plane. Or if he did, in fact, construct such a machine, its first 
flight would be likely to end in disaster. In another realm of 
activity we see the same limitation. If an artist, for instance, 
decides to draw a giraffe with a short neck, he soon finds that 
he is not free to draw a giraffe. Or, as Dr Fulton Sheen has said 
somewhere, if he wishes to draw a serpent with legs the result 
will be something which is not a serpent and not even a dach- 
shund. The same is true with the nature of the materials we use. 
The engineer will soon tell us the limits beyond which it is not 
safe to go. The nature of the material, he will say, will not stand 
such or such a strain. 

Things are, in fact, constituted according to their specific 
natures, and they act in a given way. Men belong to a given 
world and live in a given society. There is a pre-existing order 
both within things and outside of them, and these things must 
conform themselves to that order if they are to exist normally. 
This is true of men as much as of animals and inanimate beings. 
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In a special way, perhaps, men are limited by the necessary 
relation which exists between the ends they wish to attain and 
the means at their disposal. As a crude example, an engineer 
does not attempt to make his girders out of elastic. 

Thus there is no need to imagine a primitive contract as 
Rousseau did in order to explain how man is born free yet 
everywhere is in chains. His existence is conditioned by the laws 
which rule the order of which he is a part. To this order most 
men seldom give a thought. It is true that the word itself has 
been bandied about sufficiently with reference to new orders 
and world orders, but so few people bother to think what order 
itself really means. 


I 


Order is a relationship between beings or things which have 
at the same time a likeness and a difference. They can be 
arranged in order in view of some purpose, and they can be 
considered as means to the realization of that purpose. The 
purpose or end to be reached is the principle which establishes 
the unity of the order, and it is based upon the common likeness 
of the things. That they can be ordered depends on the fact 
that they can be distinguished and yet have something in 
common. For example, I can arrange pictures on a wall accord- 
ing to their subjects or according to the names of the artists. 
I can arrange books on a shelf according to their subjects or 
according to their size. Each purpose will produce a different 
arrangement and each end a different order. Hence St 
Thomas’s definition of order: recta ratio rerum ad finem, the exact 
adaptation of things to an end. 

The order which exists in groups is a series of relationships. 
To establish an order the terms of each relationship must be 
understood so as to be adapted and harmonized, and that 
demands an act of intelligence. It needs an intelligent being 
even to put books in order on a shelf. 

Everybody agrees with this when order is approached, so to 
speak, from the other end: when there is evidence of adaptation 
of means to ends. The archaeologist argues the existence of man 


'Jn II Physic., lect. xiii. Cp. Mercier, Manual of Scholastic Philosophy, 11, 557. 
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from the presence, for example, of flint arrow-heads in the 
ground, because the arrow-heads indicate the action of a 
purposive agent. They were made in view of doing something. 
This line of argument is equally used in consideration of the 
most complicated apparatus. ‘‘What is the purpose of this?” 
“What is the function of that?” are common questions. 
Similarly in the reverse order. A machine works because its 
parts have been adapted to produce such or such a movement 
by the ideal conception of these movements. The total planning 
or order in the machine had to exist first of all in someone’s 
mind. The idea of the machine is the result of an act of creative 
intelligence. Among men this creative activity is limited by the 
fact that the materials they employ are pre-existing with a 
nature of their own already subject to its own laws. Man’s 
genius is limited to the creation of orders which may well be the 
product of his mind but are necessarily in conformity with the 
fundamental order of things. Man does not fashion the nature of 
things. He adapts. The nature of things and their fundamental 
relationships are the work of the first creative intelligence. 
The design of all existing things is the work of the designer. The 
creator rules his works even in their being, so that the order 
which springs from him is a primordial order. 

Let us repeat that order exists because of purpose. It is the 
end or purpose of the objects and their arrangement which 
brings into existence a given order. The final cause is in this 
sense more important than the other causes. The end, by a sort 
of verbal paradox, is the beginning of order. It is the first 
conceived and the last realized. Prima inter omnes causas est causa 
finalis, says St Thomas. 

Hence, before we can examine the order of the universe, 
the order in the nature of things, we must know their end, and 
we must know something about this term “‘nature’’. 

Ordering is the work of wisdom and the ordering of the 
universe must be referred to the all-wisdom of God. The form 
according to which the world was made, the pattern of the 
universe, existed in the mind of God and this accounts not only 
for the fact of creation but for the order which exists in creation. 
One of the strange and tragic errors of today is that men accept 
1 Summa Theologica, 1.11, q. 1, art. 2. 
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this reasoning for material and mechanical things, for the 
aeroplane and the motor-car, for example, but cannot see that 
it applies universally to the whole of creation, including human 
society. There will never be order in human relations unless the 
first ordering of things in God and by God is admitted. 


II 


What exactly is this ‘human order’? It has a two-fold 
aspect. In the first place there is the ordering of each individual 
towards his end, and this is achieved by the realization by each 
individual of his own nature. Let us consider this term “‘nature”’ 
a little more closely. Aristotle begins his investigation of the 
meaning of the word ‘“‘nature’ by setting it up in contra- 
distinction to the word “‘artificial’’. He notes that the charac- 
teristic of the artificial is to be stationary, to lack an interior or 
immanent principle of change. Nature, on the other hand, implies 
some sort of activity.! 

When things come into existence they are, in some measure, 
incomplete. And they render themselves more complete by the 
exercise of their activities. Yet they act in such a way that the 
result is not confusion, but an orderly world. The reason for 
this is that the activity of each being is directed towards an end 
that is intrinsic to it, so that the harmonious order of the universe 
is the co-ordination of all these activities of beings, in so far as 
each is directed by an end proper to itself. Everything in the 
real world has an end of its own, a purpose to fulfil. To enable 
it to attain this end it must have some suitable powers of action, 
and since its end or purpose is unchanging, these powers must 
remain the distinctive powers of the substance throughout its 
existence. For their stability, these powers need in each being 
a permanent basis, which is, so to speak, their foundation—a 
sort of substantial substratum, that is their ultimate principle to 
which the tendency towards the being’s natural end must, in the 
last analysis, be attributed. Substance thought of in this way we 
call nature. Nature is therefore something dynamic. It is, if you 


1 Physics, 192b, 20-3. Quoted in Karl Kreilkamp, The Metaphysical Founda- 
tions of Thomistic Jurisprudence (Washington, D.C., 1939). 
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like, substance in process of realization. But-the very idea of this 
movement of realization supposes some goal to be attained. If 
change is to be orderly and intelligible there must be a fixed end, 
a final cause of the movement. Natures, therefore, considered as 
principles of activity, carry with them the idea of finality or 
purpose. It is the end which defines a nature, and a thing’s 
nature determines the way in which it will act by virtue of the 
particular purpose of its existence or, if you wish, the particular 
end it embodies. 

This is true in a special way with regard to human nature. 
The nature of each individual human being requires that he 
realizes the end for which his nature exists. And the end for 
which human nature exists is the knowledge and the love of 
God. Hence there is an ordering of human persons to God as 
their final end.* 

But there is a second aspect of order which involves rela- 
tionships between individuals themselves. The world shows us 
also a relationship of things with each other: ordinatio ad 
invicem.2 All things which exist have necessarily relationships 
with other existing things. This second set of relationships is, of 


1S$t Thomas argues both in the Prima Secundae of the Summa Theologica and in 
the third book of the Summa contra Gentiles that every agent necessarily acts in view 
of some end ; that this end can be expressed in terms of good; that there is a scale 
or hierarchy of ends; and that the last end and the supreme good are found in 
God. ‘Finis inter alias causas primatum obtinet, et ab ipso omnes aliae causae 
habent quod sint causae in actu: agens enim non agit nisi propter finem. . . . Finis 
etiam posterior est causa quod praecedens finis intendatur ut finis: non enim 
movetur aliquid in finem proximum nisi propter finem postremum. Est igitur finis 
ultimus prima omnium causa. Esse autem primam omnium causam necesse est 
primo enti convenire, quod Deus est, ut supra ostensum est. Deus igitur est 
ultimus omnium finis.”’ C.G., III, 17. Cp. II. II, 26.1, with regard to love. 

“‘Propria operatio cuiuslibet rei est finis eius: est enim secunda perfectio 
ipsius ; unde quod ad propriam operationem bene se habet, dicitur virtuosum et 
bonum. Intelligere autem est propria operatio substantiae intellectualis. Ipsa 
igitur est finis eius.... Et sic intelligere perfectissimum intelligibile, quod Deus, 
est perfectissimum in genere huius operationis quae est intelligere. Cognoscere 
igitur Deum intelligendo est ultimus finis cuiuslibet intellectualis substantiae.” 
Ibid. 25. Cp. Sum. Theol., I.1I.2.8. Compare St Augustine’s dictum: “Fecit 
Deus creaturam rationalem, ut summum bonum intelligeret, intelligendo amaret, 
amando possideret, possidendo frueretur.” 

2 “Est autem duplex ordo considerandus in rebus. Unus, quo aliquid creatum 
ordinatur ad aliud creatum; sicut partes ordinantur ad totum, et accidentia ad 
substantias, et unaquaeque res ad suum finem. Alius ordo, quo omnia creata 
ordinantur in Deum.” I.21.1, ad 3. 

“Omnia enim quae sunt inveniuntur esse ordinata ad invicem, dum quaedam 
quibusdam deserviunt.” Ibid. 11.3. ““Quaecumque autem sunt a Deo ordinem 
habent ad invicem et ad ipsum Deum.” 47.3. Cp. 22.43 15.23; 103.2; LIL. 99.3. 
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course, dependent on the first. And its purpose is to permit the 
whole of creation to achieve its end in God. There is bound to 
be for this purpose a unification in diversity, a harmony out of 
many notes.! In a very telling sentence St Thomas affirms that 
of all the creatures man uses, his own kind are the most impor- 
tant; for man is by nature a social animal. In human relation- 
ships, and in the order of human nature, this is the fundamental 
reason for social life. Man is born into, and lives in, society. 
He depends on and needs society. Hence there must be a rela- 
tionship with other men determined by a law which is itself 
fixed by the end of society. The unity of human society is 
determined by its end, and peace is found in the right ordering 
of means to that end.? 

All this would be easy enough if persons and society were 
two distinct substances. Two substances may well have different 
ends without the need of confusing their natures. But human 
society is not a substance. It is a multitude of substances. More 
than that, it is a multitude of rational, intelligent substances, 
of substances which are, to some extent, self-determined and 
autonomous—which is another way of saying that it is a multi- 


1 “Respondeo dicendum quod ipse ordo in rebus sic a Deo creatis existens 
unitatem mundi manifestat. Mundus enim iste unus dicitur unitate ordinis, 
secundum quod quaedam ad alia ordinantur.” 1.47.3. 

2“Tnter omnia autem quae in usum hominis veniunt, praecipua sunt etiam 
alii homines. Homo enim naturaliter est animal sociale (I Ethic., VII, 6; 1097b) : 
indiget enim multis quae per unum solum parari non possunt.... Lex divina est 
quaedam ratio divinae providentiae ad homines gubernandos. Ad divinam autem 
providentiam pertinet singula quae ei subsunt, sub debito ordine continere: ut 
scilicet suum locum et gradum teneat unumquodqaue. Lex igitur divina sic homines 
ad invicem ordinat ut unusquisque suum ordinem teneat. Quod est homines 
pacem habere ad invicem. . . . Quandocumque aliqua ordinantur sub aliquo, 
oportet illa concorditer esse ordinata ad invicem; alias se invicem impedirent in 
consecutione finis communis; sicut patet in exercitu, qui concorditer ordinatur 
ad victoriam, quae est finis ducis. Unusquisque autem homo per legem divinam 
ordinatur ad Deum. Oportuit igitur per legem divinam inter homines, ne se 
invicem impedirent, ordinatam concordiam esse, quod est pax.” C.G., III, 128. Cp. 
IIT, 113-14; Sum. Theol., 1.65.2; 1.11. 99.3; De Regimine Principum, I, 14. 

’s“Est tamen differentia attendenda in hoc quod quaedam sunt simpliciter 
multa, et secundum quid unum; quaedam vero e converso. Unum ‘autem hoc 
modo dicitur sicut et ens. Ens autem simpliciter est substantia ; sed ens secundum 
quid est accidens, vel etiam ens rationis. Et ideo quaecumque sunt unum secun- 
dum substantiam, sunt unum simpliciter, et multa secundum quid; sicut totum 
in genere substantiae compositum ex suis partibus vel integralibus, vel essentiali- 
bus, est unum simpliciter . . . partes vero sunt entia et substantiae in toto. Quae 
vero sunt diversa secundum substantiam, et unum secundum accidens, sunt diversa 
simpliciter, et unum secundum quid ; sicut multi homines sunt unus populus. . . .” 
LIL. 17.4; Cp. III. 93.1; I.11.2, ad 2. 
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tude of persons. From one point of view these persons are simply 
parts of society, parts of a whole. From another, they are inde- 
pendent of society and rise above the whole. 

The dependence of individuals on society, the contribution 
they make, provides the unity to-which they are reduced. 
Human society is not just a heap of beings. It has an order of its 
own and this order gives it a unity. The unity of order is a real 
unity and not merely a mental figment. It is not an abstraction 
but a true modality of being. The social community is not, of 
course, a substantial reality. It is not per se subsistens. The acts 
which are attributed to it are not, in fact, its own acts, for it has 
no soul and no will of its own. As Dorothy Sayers has truly said, 
the social group, like the limited company, has no soul to be 
damned, no body to be kicked and no heart to appeal to. All 
its acts are the acts of individual persons. It acts “‘through” 
individuals. In fact, it exists only in its members and cannot 
exist apart from them. But, at the same time, it does represent 
a real aspect of their human nature, manifested externally 
precisely in this shared or whole way in a life of communion to 
which each contributes and to which also each owes a great 
deal. 

In this sense, the end or purpose of society is distinct from 
the end of the individuals who compose it. Society has, in a 
metaphorical or analogous sense, a personality with its own 
good or end, its own independence, its own way of perfection.? 

1 **Sciendum est autem quod quia homo naturaliter est animal sociale, utpote 
qui indiget ad suam vitam multis quae sibi ipse solus praeparare non potest ; con- 
sequens est, quod homo naturaliter sit pars alicuius multitudinis, per quem praes- 
tetur sibi auxilium ad bene vivendum. Quo quidem auxilio indiget ad duo. 
Primo quidem ad ea quae sunt vitae necessaria, sine quibus praesens vita transigi 
non potest: et ad hoc auxiliatur homini domestica multitudo, cuius est pars... . 
Alio modo iuvatur homo a multitudine, cuius est pars, ad vitae sufficientiam per- 
fectam ; scilicet ut homo non solum vivat, sed et bene vivat, habens omnia quae 
sibi sufficiant ad vitam: et sic homini auxiliatur multitudo civilis cuius est ipse 
pars, non solum quantum ad corporalia, prout scilicet in civitate sunt multa 
artificia . . . sed etiam quantum ad moralia, inquantum scilicet per publicam 
potestatem coercentur insolentes iuvenes et metu poenae, quos paterna monitio 
corrigere non valet. Sciendum est autem, quod hoc totum quod est civilis multi- 
tudo vel domestica familia, habet solum unitatem ordinis secundum quam non 
est aliquid simpliciter unum.”’ Comment. in X Libros Ethic. ad Nicomachum, Lib. I, 
lect. i. Gp. Sum. Theol., 1.11.1, ad 2. 

2 “Et ideo pars eius totius potest habere operationem, quae non est operatio 
totius, sicut miles in exercitu habet operationem quae non est totius exercitus. 


Habet nihilominus et ipsum totum aliquam operationem, quae non est propria 
alicuius partium, sed totius, puta conflictus totius exercitus. .. . Non autem ad 
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From such a point of view society is above the individuals who 
compose it. Indeed, since society acts through its individual 
members, they must be, in some way, subordinate to it. They 
are parts of a whole and follow the law of all beings which are 
parts of something greater than themselves. There is thus a sense 
in which the social community overrides all other associations 
and even, in certain conditions, the natural association of the 
family.? 


Ill 


From this consideration of society we can pass to the idea 
of law. 

There is an eternal or a primordial order which is manifest 
in the nature of things. This order exists in the intellect of the 
creator and is the exemplar or pattern of the existing world. 
The universe and all its parts follow a way of action determined 
for them for the achievement of their end or purpose. Their 
rule or norm of action is the eternal law. Considered in God 
this is simply the divine wisdom viewed in relation to the ends 


it has established for created beings. Considered in creatures, 
it is the law of their being and their natural way of acting, the 
sum of those forces which guide things to their appointed ends. 


eamdem scientiam pertinet considerare totum quod habet solum ordinis unita- 
tem, et partes ipsius. ...”” Ibid. lect. i. ‘“‘Populus enim est multitudo hominum 
sub aliquo ordine comprehensorum.” I.31.1, ad. 2. Cp. ILIL, 57.2; 64.3; 
I.II. 90.3. 


1“Tn quolibet autem toto heterogeneo quaelibet pars caret forma totius. 
Nulla enim pars domus est domus, nec aliqua pars hominis est homo. Et tale 
totum est multitudo. Inquantum ergo pars eius non habet formam multitudinis, 
componitur multitudo ex unitatibus, sicut domus ex non domibus; non quod 
unitates constituant multitudinem secundum id quod habent de ratione indi- 
visionis, prout opponuntur multitudini; sed secundum quod habent de entitate, 
sicut et partes domus constituunt domum per hoc quod sunt quaedam corpora, 
non per hoc quod sunt non domus.” I.11.2, ad 2. 

**Nomen collectivum duo importat, scilicet pluralitatem suppositorum, et 
unitatem quamdam, scilicet ordinis alicuius.” I.31.1, ad 2. ; 

*‘Bonum particulare ordinatur in bonum commune sicut in finem: esse enim 
partis est propter esse totius;, unde et bonum gentis est divinius quam bonum 
unius hominis (J Ethic., 11.8; 1094b).” C.G., III, 17. 

“Et ideo sicut bonum unius hominis non est ultimus finis, sed ad bonum 
commune ordinatur; ita etiam bonum unius domus ordinatur ad bonum unius 


civitatis, quae est communitas perfecta.” III. 90.3, ad 3. Cp. II.II. 26.3; 
II.II. 64.2. 
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The law of God’s mind is in this sense the dynamic of creation.! 
Man, however, is in a special category. He has intelligence 
and can understand. He is free and not moved by necessity. 
He does not live only according to irrational inclination. Law 
for him translates itself into rules of conduct or action to which 
he gives his consent. The human aspect of the eternal law is 
call the natural law. Man, through the use of his 
intelligence and the virtue of prudence is given the chance to 
co-operate freely in the attainment of that universal order 
which is manifest about him.? 
Man’s co-operation in the attainment of order is, however, 


1 “Tex aeterna nihil aliud est quam ratio divinae sapientiac, secundum quod 
est directiva omnium actuum et motionum.” I,II.93.1. ““The eternal law is one 
with the wisdom of God which moves and directs to their end all things it has 
created. And so we may say with St Augustine that God ‘concreated’ the natural 
law along with all things that He called into existence; just as, in virtue of their 
existence, they participate analogically in the divine Being, so, in virtue of the 
fact that the law of their activity is inscribed in their essence, in the intimate struc- 
ture of their being, they participate analogically in God’s eternal law. How could 
they receive one without the other? The natural law is to the eternal law what 
being is to Being, and the principle holds for all orders of creatures without dis- 
tinction.”’ Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, pp. 334-5. 

2 “Inter cetera autem rationalis creatura excellentiori quodam modo divinae 
providentiae subiacet, inquantum et ipsa fit providentiae particeps, sibi ipsi et 
aliis providens. Unde et in ipsa participatur ratio aeterna, per quam habet 
naturalem inclinationem ad debitum actum et finem; et talis participatio legis 
aeternae in rationali creatura lex naturalis dicitur. . . . Unde patet quod lex 
naturalis nihil aliud est quam participatio legis aeternae in rationali creatura.” 
III. 91.2. 

Gam lex nihil aliud sit quam ratio operis; cuiuslibet autem operis ratio a 
fine sumitur: ab eo unusquisque legis capax suscipit legem a quo ad finem per- 
ducitur; sicut inferior artifex ab architectore, et miles a duce exercitus. Sed 
creatura rationalis finem suum ultimum in Deo et a Deo consequitur. . . . Fuit 
igitur conveniens a Deo legem hominibus dari.” C.G., III, 114. Cp. ibid. 81. 
Vinogradoff seized this point clearly and summed it up very well in his paper on 
*‘Sources of Law” : “It may be useful to sum up the mediaeval views on the law of 
nature in a few sentences. It was the necessary outcome of the conviction that the 
world was created and is governed by divine providence. Law is imposed on the 
nature of man as on the nature of stones, plants and beasts. Natural law partakes, 
therefore, of the same character as the laws of weight, or of light, or of nutrition. 
No one doubts that sexual attraction and parental love are innate in man and in 
animals alike, and so is reflective reason in the special case of human beings. The 
distinctions between right and wrong, the consciousness of duty and of right, 
of reciprocal obligation and reciprocal consideration are as inevitable in human 
reason as the requirements of logic or the table of multiplication. In its applica- 
tion to conduct, the laws of human nature assume the form of concrete commands, 
prohibitions, indications, demonstrations. These are primarily addressed to the 
conscience of man, supported by moral habits and enforced in certain cases by 
compulsion. Thus laws specifically so called are an integral part of a moral order 
based on the natural properties of human beings, more particularly on their 
reason. It is evident that in a world view (Weltanschauung) of this kind all par- 
ticulars are subordinated to the immutable laws of human nature, and that all 
juridical institutions and rules are to be estimated by the higher standard of 
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two-fold. He has both to submit to order and to help to estab- 
lish it. He must submit to the universal order and particularly 
to the dictates of the natural law; but he must also help to 
establish order by applying the principles of the natural law to 
the concrete circumstances of his existence in time, place and 
society. This work is the function of human positive law. The 
human law-giver has to establish more formally and clearly. the 
precepts contained in a general way in that primary order by 
which the parts of the community will be welded into one and 
all directed to the common good. 

Law is, therefore, the reflection of order and its source is 
that intellectual act by which the ideal of order is conceived. 
Itis,in.the words of St Thomas, Ratio Ordinis.1 The various rela- 
tions which are established between creatures and which unite 
them to God create thus different orders in which different 
laws, obligations and rights exist. Hence there follows that scale 
of laws, the eternal law dominating all, finding its reflection in 
the natural law of human reason and put into concrete opera- 
tion in the positive laws of human government. Over against 
this natural law (to complete the picture) we should put that 
scale of laws which belongs to the supernatural order to which 
mankind has, in fact, been called by God and which is estab- 
lished on earth by the Incarnation: that is, the eternal law, the 
law of Grace and divine positive law, established in concrete 
detail by the authority of the church.” But this question of the 
ethical obligation. Moral right is the converse of moral duty ; legal rights and legal 
duties are the politically supported requirements of a rational morality, sanctified 
by religion. Theoretically, the conclusion seems inevitable that the key-stone of” 
the whole system is to be sought in the mystic power of the Church which connects 
both worlds—the seen and the unseen. But the central part of the system—the 
habits and convictions of mediaeval society—was far from being exclusively deter- 
mined by the guiding principles of religious philosophy. They had roots of their 
own in popular traditions and in the requirements of the historical situation. In 
practice—in the solution of ‘temporal’ problems and in the defence of ‘secular’ 
interests, men were keenly alive to the shortcomings of ‘spiritual’ leadership. 
The actual course of mediaeval thought is characterized not by the guidance of 
monistic theocracy, but by compromises between — material power, and 
religious aspirations.” Collected Papers, Vol 11, pp. 477-8 

1 Cp. Saint Thomas D’Aquin Somme Théologique (Edition de La Revue des 
Jeunes): La Loi, p. 280. The Renseignements Techniques, by Pére M.-J. Laversin, 
O.P., are most valuable. 

2*Per legem naturalem participatur lex aeterna secundum proportionem 
capacitatis humanae naturae. Sed oportet ut altiori modo dirigatur homo in 


ultimum finem supernaturalem. Et ideo superadditur lex divinitus data, per quam 
lex aeterna participatur altiori modo.” I.II.91.4, ad 1. Cp.1.II.3.2, esp. "ad 4. 
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supernatural order need not detain us here. What matters for 
our present purpose is the recognition of the natural law as the 
rational sharing by the human mind in the scheme of order for 
the universe established by the wisdom of God. 





IV 


In the domain of law which is also the domain of order, the 
intellect has pre-eminence over the will. It is true, of course, 
that God is absolutely simple. He exists eternally, and He has 
in a single act eternal knowledge of all that is or might be, and 
eternal love of all perfection. He is eternal wisdom. It is the 
imperfection of our thought which obliges us to consider separ- 
ately different aspects of this single reality. In this sense we 
speak of the distinction between the divine intellect and the 
divine will. But the distinction which we make is one of supreme 
importance.! Only if we accept the superiority of the divine 
intellect over the will can we see that the eternal direction of 
things in God’s mind is the exemplary cause of those things and 
that the natures of created things and the order among them 
are immutable. If order is made to depend on will no order can 
be stable. 

Similarly, only if this order is a matter of reason can we 
understand that man’s intelligence can come to an appreciation 
of it. If will is the source of law and order then the human intel- 
lect has no way, except by divine revelation, of knowing any- 
thing about the cosmic order or the eternal law. If the eternal 
law is simply the blind will of God, natural law becomes an 
impossibility. Man may share through his reason in the intelli- 


1 “Voluntas autem non habet rationem primae regulae, sed est regula recta: 
dirigitur enim per rationem et intellectum, non solum in nobis, sed in Deo: 
quamvis in nobis sit aliud intellectus et voluntas secundum rem; et per hoc nec 
idem est voluntas et rectitudo voluntatis; in Deo autem est idem secundum rem 
intellectus et voluntas ; et propter hoc est idem rectitudo voluntatis et ipsa voluntas. 
Et ideo primum ex quo pendet ratio omnis justitiae, est sapientia divini intellectus, 
quae res constituit in debita proportione et ad se invicem, et ad suam causam: in 
qua quidem proportione ratio justitiae creatae consistit. Dicere autem quod ex 
simplici voluntate dependeat justitia, est dicere quod divina voluntas non procedat 
secundum ordinem sapientiae, quod est blasphemum.” De Veritate, q. 23, art. 6. 
Cp. ibid. ad 5. See, on the whole question, Laversin, op. cit., pp. 312-19. 
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gence of God and may understand God’s purpose; but he 
does not share in the divine will. 

The same is true for human law. If will is the source of law 
the way is open to tyranny and there will be no standard by 
which the acts of the law-maker can be changed : jurisprudence 
becomes a closed and, indeed, a dead science. The denial of the 
primacy of the intelligence is a denial of an absolute standard 
of right and wrong, the acceptance of agnosticism and the recog- 
nition of the claims of positivism. Jus est quod jussum est is the 
damnosa hereditas of Comte and the positivist philosophers of 
France and Germany. 

This is a point on which too much emphasis cannot be laid. 
The Catholic tradition is here diametrically opposed to much 
modern political thinking and to the whole positivist tradition 
of jurisprudence. It is easy to say that law is in some way or 
other an expression of the general will, and for the health of 
society it is quite fatal to do so. 

There is no doubt, of course, that St Thomas understands 
law as the external manifestation of command —the imperium of 
one who has authority.” But he emphasizes that the obligation 
of obeying this authority depends on or arises from the intelli- 
gence and not the will. In studying the act of choice which 
everyone must make before embarking on a line of conduct he 
shows that the act of command is essentially an act of reason.® 
For the act of ordering implies a judgement on the relations to 
be established between the order of intention and the order of 


1 “Sed quia rationalis creatura participat eam intellectualiter et rationaliter, 
ideo participatio legis aeternae in creatura rationali proprie lex vocatur; nam lex 
est aliquid rationis.” I.II.g1.2, ad 3. Cp. Laversin, op. cit. p. 318. ‘‘Malheureuse- 
ment, ce primat de la volonté sur la sagesse en Dieu, tout illogique qu’il soit dans 
son point de départ, entraine des conséquences graves. Si l’ordre essentiel des 
étres est oeuvre volontaire en celui qui crée le monde, la loi éternelle n’a plus 
d’autre valeur que celle d’un décret arbitraire. On ne peut plus attribuer aux 
directives de la morale naturelle, fondement de toute justice, que la valeur d’une 
loi imposée librement. Cela est mal qui est défendu, et cela est bien qui est permis, 
et précisément parce que c’est défendu ou permis.” 

2 TI.11.47.10. 

§ T.1I.17.1. (““Utrum imperare sit actus rationis vel voluntatis.”) It may be 
well to emphasize the complete coherence of the Thomist conception of human 
actions and their relation to the last end of men. So many expositions of the 
Thomist philosophy of law divorce Question g0 onwards of the Prima Secundae 
from Question 10 onwards, and especially Question 17. The understanding of 
St Thomas’s teaching on law is bound up with an understanding of his analysis 
of the act of choice, and the virtue of Prudence. 
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execution. The word “‘to order’’ has, in fact, in English this 
double signification. We may, for example, “‘order” a meal; 
but we also “order”? our affairs. 

The difficulty arises because law implies obligation, and 
obligation, it is said, can be imposed only by the will. It is quite 
true that the will should be enlightened and guided by right 
reason, but in the final analysis it is will alone which gives its 
binding force to law. Without the intervention of will the act of 
command would be no more than advice. Will is, therefore, the 
constitutive element of law. 

It is important to look closely at this proposition. For every- 
body will see that by implication it contains the dreadful threat 
of tyranny. If will can be imposed and if will means law, there 
seems no escape from the will of the tyrant or dictator. 

St Thomas maintains firmly that reason, not will, is the 
constitutive element of law. Law creates a moral obligation to 
do or not to do something: but obligation implies necessity.1 
Now necessity can be imposed on a human being by an external 
agent in two ways. The first way—by violence—is called neces- 
sity of coercion and this, in relation to law, may be ruled out. 
The second way is by necessity of condition: when a given way 
of acting is related to an end to be obtained as the condition of 
the attainment of that end. Thus, for example, if you want to 
see Buckingham Palace you must go to London. Your journey to 
London is a necessary condition for the attainment of your ob- 
ject. Now a necessity of this sort may be imposed on human 
free-will. And it resolves itself into the obligation to make a 
choice of means so as to attain an end (or possibly to avoid an 
evil). This form of necessity, far from destroying the element of 
freedom in the human will, in fact accentuates it, for it calls 
upon the agent to make a choice of means for the attainment 
of an end. A plan of action must be decided upon in order to 
attain a goal. And this is the foundation of the Thomist notion 
of obligation. To continue the example, if you must go to 
London, you may go by road, or by rail.* 

1 De Veritate, q. 17, art. 3. 

2 “Est autem duplex necessitas quae ab alio agente imponi potest. Una quidem 
coactionis. . . . Alia vero est necessitas conditionata, scilicet ex finis suppositione ; 


sicut imponitur alicui necessitas ut si non fecerit hoc, non consequatur suum 
praemium, ... Secunda necessitas voluntati imponi potest ; ut scilicet necessarium 
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Now it is clear that to make the basis of this obligation 
absolute, it must be shown that there is an end or goal which 
must of necessity be attained by man. The seeking and attain- 
ment of that end is part of the primordial order into which 
man is born and of which he is a part. It is the order imposed 
on creation by the creator, and therefore the reflection of the 
divine reason and the eternal law. The final end is thus the 
source of obligation, giving to creatures, and to man in par- 
ticular, a purpose which they must achieve under pain of dis- 
torting their very natures. There can be no absolute obligation 
to act in a given way unless there is, first of all, an absolute 
obligation to attain the end to which the given actions are 
related as means. 

Every end specifies its own order and is the source of obli- 
gation with regard to the means by which it may be attained. 
But if the end itself is not a necessary end, the obligation to 
make use of the means can never be more than a contingent 
obligation. Inferior or relative ends can therefore only impose 
an absolute obligation on the human will if they are themselves 
the necessary means to a higher end; and so on, if necessary, 
through a whole series of ends until the ultimate or final end is 
reached. 

What is the nature of this end? This raises, of course, the 
problem of the purpose of man and of human destiny. It is 
sufficient for us at the moment to say that the end must, in 
some way, include the total good of man and his total happi- 
ness.? It must be linked with the absolute truth for his mind and 
the supreme good for his will. In that sense, man’s journey 
through life is always directed to a moral goal; and we can 
see, I think, that no aspect of human activity can escape its 
relationship with that goal. This is, of course, the reason why 


sit hoc eligere, si hoc bonum debeat consequi, vel si hoc malum debeat vitare. .. . 
Sicut autem necessitas coactionis imponitur rebus corporalibus per aliquam 
actionem, ita necessitas conditionata imponitur voluntati per aliquam actionem. 
Actio autem qua voluntas movetur, est imperium regentis et gubernantis’”’. Ibid. 

1 “Alio modo est aliquod debitum propter aliud ; scilicet id sine quo non potest 
perveniri ad finem: sicut medicus debet indicere diaetam infirmo, sine qua non 
potest sanari. Illud vero quod ordinatur in finem ut melius aut facilius finem 
consequatur, si sine hoc aliqualiter possit haberi finis, non habet rationem debiti.” 
Quodlibet, V, Q. 10, art. 19. 

* Cp. L.II.1-5 (esp. art. 1 and 4). 
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no aspect of human activity, economic, social, or political, 
escapes judgement by the criterion of the natural law. 

This final end or ultimate purpose for human life gives to 
all lesser and secondary purposes their value. If any of these 
can be shown to have a necessary connexion with the last end 
of man, they will create for their attainment the same sort of 
obligation as the final end creates with regard to itself; and this 
obligation will extend equally well to the means which are 
themselves necessary in order to attain these ends. 


V 


It is precisely here that the Thomist notion of law inter- 
venes. The purpose of law is to govern human conduct. It binds 
the will and imposes an obligation upon it. But it does so by 
addressing itself not to the will directly but to the intelligence.1 
It makes known to the reason of man those acts which are a 
help or a hindrance to the attainment of his true good and true 
end. In its widest sense therefore, law is a programme of action 
for the attainment of the final end or of some stage towards that 
end. In the moral order, so far as it affects human beings, law 
is a rule of conduct inviting rational beings to act or not to act 
in a certain way. It must therefore be known in the first instance 
through the reason of the subject.? The reason of the subject by 
its intellectual action sees the connexion between the way of 
acting and the desired end, and ultimately between the way of 
acting and the final end of man.® 

Now relationships between any given line of conduct and 
the final end of man may be of two kinds. The relationship may 
be an intrinsic necessary one which would exist in all circum- 
stances, or it may be a relationship governed by the existence 
of given conditions. In the former case the obligation to follow 

1. II.go.1. 

2 “Ex hoc quod aliquis vult finem, ratio imperat de his quae sunt ad finem. 
Sed voluntas de his quae imperantur, ad hoc quod legis rationem habeat, oportet 
quod sit aliqua ratione regulata : et hoc modo intelligitur quod ‘voluntas principis 
habet vigorem legis’ ; alioquin voluntas principis magis esset iniquitas quam lex.” 


I.II.go.1, ad 3. 
3 T.11.66.1; L.II. 93.3; I.II. 99.1. 
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the given line of conduct is imposed by the very nature of the 
relationship itself and is an intrinsic obligation. The law which 
imposes it is in the strict sense the natural law. Its obligation 
lies in the very nature of the action and it exists even if this 
action has never been imposed or considered by a human code 
of law. The obligation arises from the necessary connexion be- 
tween the act to be done (or avoided) and the final end of man. 
Thus, for example, blasphemy is always and intrinsically an 
evil thing, quite apart from any civil or ecclesiastical legislation 
on the matter. The unjust killing of an innocent person is always 
an evil thing because it is opposed to the right of each person to 
work out in life his final purpose. The lie is wrong, always and 
everywhere, because it is opposed intrinsically to the purpose 
of human speech. Homosexuality is evil always and everywhere 
because it is opposed to the natural end or purpose of the 
organs of sex. It can be said in a general way that the ten com- 
mandments are not just the revealed will of God but are the 
codification of the main precepts of the natural law. They 
oblige all men everywhere because all men have the same 
obligations to seek their final end.1 
In the second case, when the relationship between a given 
course of action and the end of man is not established intrin- 
sically, or when it is not sufficiently evident, we have room for 
positive law. The general directives of natural law remain too 
vague and abstract to cover every possible situation. They are 
not of immediate application to given concrete cases. Their 
application is, so to speak, a day-to-day matter and may change 
with changing circumstances. This application can be made in 
one of two ways. It may be made through the direct positive 
legislation of God Himself, manifested either by His direct reve- 
lation or through the Church. This possibility exists because in 
fact, man has been given by God’s grace an end which is above 
the needs of human nature and is called supernatural. The 
1 ].Il.100.11. Cp. C.G. III.128. It is this relationship to their final end which 
gives men their “natural rights’. Divorced from that end, such rights have no 
meaning. This is the fundamental vice of all merely naturalist conceptions of these 
rights; and the great weakness of most “natural law” theories of jurisprudence 
since the seventeenth century. “‘We can speak of man’s natural rights only if we 
recognize the truth of man’s divine origin and his link with the eternal. If we deny 


this basic truth, we cut away the ground upon which rest the inviolability of human 
rights.” Philip Murray in Democracy, Should It Survive ? (Dennis Dobson, Ltd.), p. 86. 
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whole world of revelation, of Grace, the Sacraments and the 
Church could fit into the picture here. But our purpose in the 
present discussion is to consider the natural and not the super- 
natural order. It must be emphasized that the basis of Thomist 
sociology is completely independent of revelation or the order 
of Grace. 

The application may, in the second place, be made by 
human authority in human society and here is opened up the 
question of authority in civil society and of the obligation of 
human positive law. The great question of today presents itself: 
**What is the fundamental reason why a citizen should obey his 
Government?” 





VI 


Some form of social life is an essential condition for the full 
development of human potentiality and the expansion of human 
personality. Social groupings are a material necessity to man 
and without some form of social organization (quite apart from 
the family and family life) the full development of human 
nature is not possible. It is man’s duty to conduct himself in 
such a way as to procure the peace and prosperity of the social 
group to which he belongs.* For this reason political life and 
political authority are natural to man. 

Human nature demands, therefore, the establishment of a 
public authority having a claim on the obedience of the mem- 
bers of the group with respect to all that it lays down for the 
attainment of the common good which is the end or purpose of 
the group.® 

In political life this public authority may exist in a variety 
of forms ; and these have been duly catalogued by St Thomas. 


11It is surprising how little this is understood by non-Catholic students 
of mediaeval political theory. Gierke and Troeltsch have led many astray on this 
point. Thus Gierke says: ‘“The revealed Law of God stood to the Law of Nature 
(properly so-called) in this relation, namely, that, while the latter was implanted 
by God in Natural Reason for the attainment of earthly ends, the former was com- 
municated by God to man in a supernatural way and for a supramundane purpose” 
(Political Theories of the Middle Age, p. 76, italics mine). Professor W. A. Robson in 
Civilization and the Growth of Law follows Gierke almost literally. 

2 C.G., III. 129. 

3 De Regimine Principum, I. See ‘“‘The Pursuit of the Common Good” in Tue 
Ciercy Review, August 1942. 

* LIT.105.1. 
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But it is not the form which gives to the public authority its 
right to claim obedience in conscience from its members. The 
basis of its demand on the obedience of its subjects is that its 
existence is a naturalis necessitas, a necessity of nature, demanded 
by the very nature of man and therefore having God, the 
Author of that nature, as its primary source.? St Paul was not 
making a new revelation but merely underlining a rational 
conclusion when he declared that all authority is from God.? 

Whence then do the commands or laws of the public au- 
thority derive their obligation? Are we driven back to the will 
of the human law-giver? St Thomas, true to his teaching, holds 
that the obligation of human positive law has its source in the 
connexion which exists between the acts which it imposes as 
obligatory on its subjects and the attainment of that moral per- 
fection which is their ultimate end. The link between the two 
is the common good which is the purpose of social life: 

In this sense human law in any form is simply the expres- 
sion of and the promulgation of a rational proposition which 
indicates the choice of means to be made in view of the attain- 
ment of an immediate good (the common good of society), and 
ultimately of the final end and supreme good of those who 
make up society. Unless this connexion exists there can be no 
moral obligation to obey the law. There may be force or vio- 
lence, fear, threats or coercion, but none of these can establish 
an obligation in conscience. That obligation arises by the accep- 
tance in an intellectual act of the connexion between the means 
to be used and the end to be attained. And that act of the 
intelligence belongs both to the law-giver and to the subject. 


VII 


A difficulty still seems to remain. From the nature of the 
case the means to be taken to attain the common good of the 
social group are not intrinsically necessary. They are, to some 
extent at least, a matter of choice: and it is the function of the 
will to make this choice among all the available means. Hence 


1 De Regimine Principum, 1.1. 2 Rom. xiii, 1. 
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it seems that the imposition by the public authority of a given 
course of action is, in fact, the result of an act of the will. 

Let us examine this contention a little more closely. It is 
true that in the determination of law and the setting up of legal | 
institutions, the law-giver may make a choice among a number 
of ways in which the common good may be attained. That, of 
course, is an act of the will. But the choice is a limited one, 
restricted to those means which by their nature-are capable of 
attaining the desired end. It is the function of reason to perceive 
this connexion between action and end; and the nature of an 
action is not changed by the fact that it has been the object of 
a free choice. Moreover, the choice of the legislator must be 
exercised judiciously. And that, too, supposes the intervention of 
the intellect, for judgement is a function of intelligence or 
reason. 

The whole scheme of human existence, therefore, is reduced 
to this. Man has an end, which determines his nature and which 
he must attain if he is to exist and develop according to that 
nature. The needs of his nature, conceived originally in the 
mind of God, are presented to him through his intelligence ; and 
the means to attain his end in so far as they are necessary 
means become the objects of the commands of the natural law. 
The elaboration of these means, and other means not intrin- 
sically linked with his final end, may be the objects of human 
positive law; but overriding the whole government of human 
conduct there remains that connexion between man and his 
last end, which is the order established by God in accordance 
with the divine wisdom and subject always to the eternal law. 


ANDREW Beck, A.A. 
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THE PRIEST AND ECONOMICS 


HAT we are all economists now, has become a common- 

place saying. But ifit is true, it is clear for this reason alone 
that the clergy cannot be disinterested in the science ofeconomics. 
Our task is supernatural, but it must be carried out with an 
understanding of the human nature on which grace builds ; not 
only of its essential principles, but of any aspect of human 
behaviour which has acquired a universal importance. It may 
be suggested, of course, that a very general knowledge of 
economic activity, which any intelligent person who reads a 
newspaper and observes the world at its work may acquire, is 
adequate to this purpose ; and certainly the addition of another 
subject to the overloaded seminary curriculum or even the 
undertaking of a limited, spare-time, but systematic study of 
economics by priests who are hard put to it to keep abreast of 
essential theological knowledge, will require a rigorous justifi- 
cation. 

It is important to keep in mind the limited character of the 
proposal. What the present writer wishes to urge as necessary 
is less than is being already done in some seminaries. There is 
no question of economics being placed on the same level as 
theology, nor even of ranking with those studies—such as 
patrology and Church history—which are essential but subor- 
dinate aids to theology; it need not even be treated as a part 
of philosophy (although it was in their philosophy that the 
scholastic writers treated incidentally—but by no means un- 
generously—of economic questions). What is advisable is that 
at some stage in the seminary course, or through systematic 
private study after ordination, an acquaintance with economics 
should be acquired at a level perhaps a little higher than that 
of Higher School Certificate. The time to be devoted to these 
studies can scarcely be estimated by a writer almost entirely 
ignorant of the problems facing those who draw up the syllabus 
for seminary students, but he may venture to suggest that a 
young priest should not find it too difficult to give up an hour 
a week for a twelve-months’ period to the subject: with the 
habit of study still firm, and fresh from grappling with a variety 
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of learned topics, he should make quite rapid progress under 
those conditions. 

To what end? Economics still seems remote from our pas- 
toral responsibilities; according to one widely accepted and 
authoritative definition, it is concerned with matters which 
should not only be far from our own thoughts, but which it is 
a good part of our task to exclude from the thoughts of other 
people. If economics is the science of wealth, ought we not 
rather to avoid it, discourage others from taking it up and be 
content to endure the dismal spectacle of money-grubbing with- 
out forming an even more dismal science out of our reflexions 
on human greed? That this is not a superficial objection is 
shown both by the attitude of the scholastics who so ruthlessly 
condemned the pursuit of riches and kept their economic doc- 
trines well within the bounds of their moral philosophy (and to 
a large extent of theology) and by the efforts made by the 
noblest thinkers of the nineteenth century to show that economics 
must be subordinated to ethics. But noble minds were also at 
work during this latter period, specializing in the study of 
economics, elevating it to the rank of a separate and distinctive 
science, accepting its scope as that of man’s activities in pursuit 
of wealth, but refining its definitions and demonstrating its rele- 
vance even in realms where virtue is triumphant or—if we are to 
maintain the abstractive character of true science—concentra- 
ting on a universal aspect of things which is as legitimate if not 
as noble an object of science as morality. The specialist, Alfred 
Marshall, and that versatile scholar, Philip Henry Wicksteed, 
are in their very persons—apart from their stupendous achieve- 
ments—more than adequate testimony to the worth of this 
science. 

We may appeal to still greater authority, not directly in 
favour of economics, but as approving of wealth as an impor- 
tant factor in just that aspect of human affairs with which we 
are primarily concerned : ‘‘External riches,” says St Thomas,1 
“fare necessary for the good of virtue, because with them we 
nourish the body and come tothe aid of others.”” Much of 
economics is concerned with the ways in which this absolutely 
necessary wealth is acquired: the Cistercians at the height of 

1 Contra Gentiles, 111, 1343 cf. Summa Theologica, 11.11. 83, 6. 
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their spiritual influence had a great deal to do with the pro- 
gress of the wool trade, and from this aspect interest the 
economist; the problem of diminishing returns is essentially 
the same for monastic lands as it is for the farms of the capitalist 
landowner, and it is relevant to the fourth petition of the “Our 
Father’’. 

More recent views of economics, however, to some extent 
influenced by Wicksteed’s analysis, have shifted the emphasis 
in a direction which much more closely accords with our pas- 
toral interests. Lionel Robbins and A. C. Pigou are very much 
opposed to each other on the question of definition, but both 
these leaders of contemporary economic thought consider their 
subject to be one which directly impinges on ours: for one it is 
a question of relating scarce resources to a variety of ends, for 
the other it is a question of welfare. That welfare—and, in fact, 
material welfare—is our business as the provision of it is the 
test for eternity is evident from Matthew xxv; and if resources 
are scarce there must be poverty—Marshall was not wrong, but 
‘wealth’? was evidently a relative term—and poverty is ob- 
viously our concern as it should be in a sense our profession. 

The subject-matter of economics is evidently something 
that concerns us. But does it necessitate a close study, of the 
same character if not at the same level as that which specialists 
undertake? It does, for two reasons: In the first place, the 
activities of man which are usually described as economic not 
only occupy a large part of his time and energies—that they 
have always done—but have become so complex that it is 
impossible adequately to appreciate their relevance to morality 
without a fairly close examination of the facts; secondly, we 
have to lead our people in the study of the great social ency- 
clicals which can certainly be understood but not adequately 
presented to an audience far better acquainted than we are 
with the hard economic facts if we have not a firm grasp of the 
principles by which those facts are to be interpreted. 

Even our theological studies should be sufficient to keep us 
from being moved by mere sentiment, from sympathy towards 
the capitalist merely because he is a pious Catholic or from 
defending the underdog only because we are so disturbed by 
the sight of poverty. We must insist on even-handed justice, 
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while requiring all parties to observe fully the precepts of 
charity which transcend and elevate natural equity. But we 
shall not get far if we simply insist on virtue without indicating 
the way in which some of the very complex and serious diffi- 
culties in the way of its practice may be overcome; on the other 
hand, we go too far if we enter into technicalities and suggest 
that any precise sum in a particular industry is appropriate as 
the price of raw material, the interest on a given amount of 
capital, the wages due to labour. The midway stage is provided 
by economic science ; and even there it is a question of acquiring 
sufficient knowledge to understand rather than to dictate. 

The family wage, the rights and obligations of ownership, 
the significance of money in human life, are some of the prob- 
lems which face the priest in his ministrations and which he 
must elucidate from the moral aspect. The economist has some- 
thing important to say about all these problems, and without - 
going beyond the limitations of his own science can provide 
material for the moralist’s judgement, incidentally indicating a 
complexity about them which the moralist may easily overlook. 

Labour is a personal factor, and its recompense, we say, 
must take account of this; the worker has a right to that wage 
which will keep himself and the family, which by divine and 
natural law is dependent on him, in frugal comfort. It seems 
that the economist, speaking of wages as equivalent to marginal 
productivity, is forgetful of the peculiar claim of the wage- 
earner as a person and the founder of a family. In fact, he is 
forgetful in a scientific way ; he is simply isolating certain aspects 
of the problem in order to provide the economic data for the 
moralist or anyone else concerned. He might agree that the 
family wage is highly desirable, but he would point out that the 
resources with which this end is attained are not inexhaustible. 
The employer may be a millionaire, but he still has to make an 
embarrassing choice between alternative ways of reaching his 
ends, whether these are morally desirable or not. Supposing he 
decides to pay his workers a wage higher than they are at 
present receiving and thus satisfy his obligation of providing a 
family wage. He will then proceed to make certain adjustments 
so as to render this family wage equivalent—as nearly as 
possible—to the return he gets from the least efficient worker, 
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the man he was almost on the point of not employing. It is an 
indication of the complexity of economics that this judgement 
is quantitative rather than qualitative. 

The employer does indeed distinguish between the qualities 
of more or less efficient workmen; but when he is adjusting 
wages and other costs, he does what every housewife does: at 
any given price he buys so many units and no more, because 
only that number of units gives him the satisfaction equivalent 
to that which he might have gained from spending his money 
on other objects. As one kind of fruit becomes more expensive 
the housewife buys more of a cheaper kind in its place; as the 
price increases further, she buys it in continuously reduced 
quantities, but always while endeavouring to find substitutes 
which give more or less equivalent satisfaction for the same 
expenditure of money. If a considerable addition to produc- 
tivity can be secured by retaining the services of all his work- 
men, the employer will be glad to note the expansion of business 
and have no difficulty about the family wage; but if it cannot, 
he may try to reduce the number employed and set off this loss 
against increased technical efficiency (which implies additional 
capital), or to pay a lower rate of interest on capital, or to 
obtain raw material more cheaply. In this policy he will en- 
counter resistance; resistance which is not necessarily wicked 
and which he might not be able to overcome. As long as there 
are alternative investments offering a higher yield, shareholders 
will not acquiesce in the reduction of their interest. The seller 
of raw material will not reduce his price as long as he can dis- 
pose of the whole of his stock in some accessible market at the 
old rate. Such resistance may be due to greed (although we 
should be slow to impute it, on the elementary principle that 
there is no voluntarium and therefore no sin without some degree 
of advertence) or it may be the expression of simple necessity : 
resources are scarce, and there is inevitably a point at which 

1 Mr. Dalton’s cheap money policy is relevant here. If its implications are that 
the employer can obtain capital so cheaply that he can easily pay a living wage, 
it is to be welcomed. But it may also mean that the investor simply holds back or 
speculates wildly, in either event causing dislocations and uncertainty in industry 
and trade, with obvious social and moral consequences. That irresponsible profit- 


making should be checked is also to the good, but to what extent is it just to reduce 


the income of small pensioners wholly dependent on the interest arising from their 
great-grandparents’ enterprise? 
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further supplies of a factor of production or of any commodity 
are refused. 

These are some of the economic problems raised by the ideal 
of the family wage ; the picture is deliberately simplified, taking 
no account of the influence of monopoly, of Trade Union 
activity, wage-legislation, still less of the mathematical refine- 
ments necessary to adjust the relationship of the factors of pro- 
duction at the margin. The position is equally complex on the 
other side: scarce resources have to be carefully balanced even 
by the employer who is out for profit at all costs. It is one more 
instance of making friends of the children of Mammon. If 
economics has a bad name, it is because hitherto its morally 
indifferent laws (mcre statements of general tendencies) have 
been better understood and used by the children of darkness 
than by the children of light. 

The rights and duties of private property are comparatively 
clear in a mainly agricultural society: I retain my own plot of 
land, but I must share its fruits with the needy. But how can 
we assign the moral limits to the acquisition of debenture 
shares, to the buying and selling of stock by those interested 
only in the profits of such transactions and not in the reality 
of what they temporarily hold, to the maintenance of a 
monopoly or to the freedom of competition, unless we know the 
laws which are generally observed in such activities? And in a 
society growing ever more paternal, I would need to under- 
stand a great deal of the intricacies of public finance to grasp 
just how in paying income-tax or—which comes to the same 
thing and would be more honestly named such—National 
Insurance contributions I am fulfilling the obligations of justice 
and charity which arise from ownership. 

Our theory of money is Scriptural, and it can be summed up 
in a healthy distrust. The more we learn about the practices 
associated with money, so long as we can resist their appalling 
fascination, the more distrustful we shall probably become. But 
we have no more right blindly to condemn those who try to 
acquire wealth than we have to flatter money power because 
the person who wields it provides for the needs of the Church. 
It is important to know why the banker begins to ask embar- 
rassing questions if we require an overdraft of a few shillings on 
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our personal account, while he welcomes us like a long-lost 
brother if we ask for a loan of several thousands to build a 
church, delighted to accept a mere three per cent per annum 
in return for his accommodation, and apparently not very 
interested in the date of repayment. That particular problem is 
familiar and requires no very profound knowledge of economics 
to elucidate; but behind it is the greater problem of credit. 
Voices of prominent Catholics have been raised against the 
credit system as it is today, of well-informed and deep thinking 
Catholics; we at least owe it to them to understand something 
of the working of this system which they criticize so adversely 
and without which society would need to undergo a more 
radical transformation than it has known for centuries. 

These are only a few instances of the close relation of 
economics to pastoral understanding or to the social teaching 
of the Church. There is also another aspect of the problem, of 
considerable importance. 

Among the great names in economic science there are few 
anywhere and none at all in England that are Catholic. It is 
possible that Catholic laymen who have just completed or who 
are still engaged in their economic studies will emerge shortly 
and rapidly reach the stature of, say, Keynes. It is possible, but 
very doubtful: not for lack of ability but as a result of the 
excessive specialization of our times. Keynes himself was an 
excellent classical scholar, an authority on mathematics and 
logic, as well as a truly great economist. A prodigy certainly, 
and an exception. But it is doubtful whether many economists 
of the future will be able to bring to bear on their subject that 
understanding of human nature and the appreciation of an- 
tiquity which comes from the study of the classics; they will 
probably have to acquire a considerable knowledge of mathe- 
matics, but logic and still more the other divisions of philosophy 
will-be omitted. On the other hand, if we do not aim primarily 
at intellectual brilliance in the seminaries, we do maintain an 
all-round culture there and will continue to do so when higher 
education elsewhere is still more specialized than it is today. 
Is it too much to hope that in the next generation or so there 
might emerge just one or two minds formed by this discipline 
and so successfully applied to the “‘dismal’’ science that we 
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shall have priest-economists who are at least as distinguished as 
are our priest-scientists —historians —litterateurs ?* 





EDWARD QUINN 





THE HEAD OF 
ST THOMAS OF HEREFORD 


NOTE in Tue Ciercy Review for last October stated 

that the only relic of St Thomas Cantilupe in England was 
the one now at Stonyhurst College, and this statement seemed 
to indicate that the great relic of the saint at Downside was not 
known as widely as perhaps it should be. 

When the pillage of the shrines of saints was taking place at 
the Reformation, some of the clients of St Thomas Cantilupe 
forestalled the danger, and removed the saint’s relics from their 
rich setting in Hereford Cathedral and put them into safety. 
In The Month for January 1882 the late Fr John Morris, S.J., 
gave a full and carefully documented account of the removal 
of these relics, and what happened to them afterwards. He 
quotes from a MS. in Elizabethan handwriting, that is at 
Stonyhurst, showing the line of the various caretakers of these 
relics. The list begins with ““Mr. Elie, a priest in Queen Marie’s 
reign”, who, when dying, delivered them to a “Mr. Clerke, a 
lay Gentleman”, who then handed them over to Mr. Stevens, 
“a priest, who lived many years after, in the same City of 
Hereford”. He was succeeded by a “Mr. Cuffaud, a priest, also 
living in Hereford’’. This last custodian removed one bone 
which he gave to “Mr. Evans”, who in turn gave it to the priest 

1 A word about books for self-tuition. Economics is as much anybody’s game 
as religion, with almost equally unfortunate results. It does need to be studied and 
carefully studied, before we expound our views on the subject; it is best treated 
systematically and under a tutor. But for most of us it will be necessary to have 
recourse to a fairly simple introductory text-book: S. Evelyn Thomas, Teach 
Yourself Economics (English Universities Press. 3s. 6d.) and A. C. Pigou, Income 
(Macmillan, 5s.) may be particularly recommended, and they are recent enough 


to allow for the great changes which have had to be made in the treatment of a 
number of questions on account of developments in the past fifteen or twenty years. 
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at Holywell. This is the relic of the Saint that is now venerated 
at Stonyhurst. Before the relics of St Thomas were dispersed, 
Father Richard Barton, Rector of St Omer’s, gives an account 
of them in 1668, which is preserved by the Bollandists. He speaks 
of “‘the box in which the venerable head and many of the bones 
of the Saint . . . are religiously preserved by the Catholic priest 
at Hereford in England, and exposed to the public veneration 
of the faithful’, etc. 

Up to this time all the relics of St Thomas seem to have 
been kept together, but then came a day when, probably for 
safety’s sake, they were scattered among various Catholic 
families. 

We can trace the history of the Saint’s head from about the 
year 1681. The English Benedictines had founded a house at 
Lambspring in the diocese of Hildesheim in Germany. A lay 
brother of this community, Brother Peter Street, visiting his 
sister’s house near Hereford, about the year 1670, finding the 
head of St Thomas there and “not thinking it kept and exposed 
with dew public veneration, brought the same to Lamb- 
spring... .”2 

Some fifty years after this translation, a choir monk, Dom 
Benet Gibbon, of Lambspring, wrote an account of what Br. 
Peter Street had done, adding that Abbot Gascoigne at that 
date received a letter from the clergy at Hereford asking him 
to return the head. Dom Benet Gibbon says that the Abbot 
gave him this letter to answer. He informed the Hereford clergy 
that the Abbot would certainly give the relic back if they sent 
any approved person to get it, but that they should keep some 
part of the head at Lambspring. He ends by saying, “but no 
answer being given, it there remains.” There is a postscript 
added which says: “‘For satisfaction of my conscience before I 
dye, I give this instrument, about fifty years after this transla- 
tion, 8ber 6, 1720. 

Br. Ben‘ Gibbon.’’? 

The year 1720 is therefore the last reference we have to the 


head of St Thomas being at Lambspring. The Bishop of Hildes- 
heim, many years previously, had given permission for the ex- 


1 Downside archives. 2 This document is in the Downside archives. 
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position and veneration of the relic on the Saint’s feast day, 
2 October, but as the monastery was suppressed by the Prussian 
Government in 1803, this would have ceased from about that 
date. From this time onwards the monastic church became the 
parish church and had a priest in charge of it. 

Enquiries had been made from the parish priest at Lamb- 
spring by various persons in England about this relic, but no 
satisfactory information was ever obtained, the answer always 
being that the head of the Saint was not in the old monastic 
church. 

Towards the end of September 1881, the late Dom Gilbert 
Dolan went to Lambspring to search for the relic himself, and 
he has left a full MS. account of his labours. The following 
quotations are taken from it, and it might be added that this 
account was written at the request of the then Bishop of Clifton, 
the Hon. and Right Rev. William Clifford, and certified as 
strictly accurate and true. 


“On the 29th of September, 1881, the writer of these lines 
visited Lambspring. I made enquiry of the Parish Priest, the 
Rev. Ferdinand Stammel . . . concerning the Head of St Thomas 
of Hereford. He repeatedly assured me that there was no such 
relic known at Lambspring, and the lay sacristan of the church 
corroborated what he said. 

“To convince me still more of the futility of looking for the 
relic, the Parish Priest and sacristan very kindly accompanied 
me round the church. With them I inspected the various altars, 
all the presses and cupboards in the sacristy, and likewise in the 
crypt, but all to no purpose. As I was about to give up the search 
in despair, the Parish Priest said there was only one other place 
where the relic could possibly be, and we proceeded to a small 
space in the rear of the High Altar. There, at the back of the 
altar and reredos was a very large cupboard, the lower shelves 
of which were empty. Standing on a chair, the Rev. Parish 
Priest searched the higher shelves, and then to satisfy me by 
searching the topmost shelves of all, a table was procured, and 
a chair placed upon it. Standing on the chair thus elevated (for 
no ladder was at hand), the said Parish Priest to his astonishment 
and that of the sacristan and myself, brought into the light two 
very old and broken boxes, containing various relics, and attes- 
tations of relics, and conspicuous at the top of one of the boxes 
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was an ancient skull, the lower jaw of which was missing. This 
skull was covered, as were the other relics, with dust and cob- 
webs but bore unmistakeable marks of a portion of the forehead 
having been cut off with some sharp instrument. . . . The same 
afternoon I carefully examined the relics which we had thus 
unexpectedly found . . . among those which were named were 
. . . St Thomas of Canterbury, St Aidan, Bishop, and of the 
English Martyrs, Father Alban Roe, O.S.B.; of Fr Ambrose 
Barlow, O.S.B.; and of Mrs. Lyne. . . . All the above I brought 
with me to Downside where they now remain.” 


At the wish of the Bishop, Dom Gilbert Dolan added to the 
above account “A Declaration” that ran as follows: 


“TI, the undersigned, testify that so far as I know there was 
neither fraud nor room for fraud in connexion with the dis- 
covery of the head, supposed to be that of St Thomas of Hereford 
in the Abbey church of Lambspring, on September 2gth, 1881. 
My visit to Lambspring was undertaken without any previous 
communication having passed between the Parochus (the Rev. 
Ferd. Stammel) and myself, nor had he received from anyone 
the slightest notice of my intended visit. Both the Parochus and 
the sacristan of the church received my application for permis- 
sion to search for ‘the Head of St Thomas’ with a smile of 
incredulity and when the discovery of the head was made they 
both expressed the most genuine astonishment. . . . This Declara- 
tion, I am ready, if need be, to confirm by oath. 

[Signed] Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B., 21 March, 1886.” 


St Thomas was chosen in 1282 by many of his fellow bishops 
to go to Rome and lay certain grievances which they had with 
the Dominican Archbishop of Canterbury, John Peckham, 
before Pope Nicholas IV. The Pope received St Thomas with 
great honour and granted him all he asked. He then set out 
at once on his homeward journey, but at Montefiascone in 
Tuscany he was taken very ill and, having received the last 
Sacraments, died in his 63rd year. While dying he begged his 
attendants to see that he was taken back to England and buried 
in his cathedral at Hereford. But this would evidently be no 
easy matter. It almost seems that the method of embalming the 
dead was a lost art in the later Middle Ages, or it may be that 
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certain places and times made it difficult to carry out. Whatever 
was the cause, the practice of boiling the dead body, so that 
the bones might be separated from the flesh, took its place when 
a person died a very long way from the spot that was to be his 
last resting place. Twelve years before St Thomas was treated 
in the way just described, St Louis, King of France, was par- 
boiled in wine and water after his death, so that his bones might 
be carried to France from the camp near Tunis where he had 
died. So common had this horrible method become that, about 
the year 1300, Boniface VIII issued instructions that anyone 
who treated the bodies of the dead in this way was ipso facto 
excommunicated. The effect that this treatment had on the 
bones themselves was marked. On account of the more oily 
parts of the body getting boiled into the substance of the bones, 
these became of a dark colour, and after their preservation for 
many years, they tended to lose what we know as ordinary 
bone-colour and to become a yellowish or reddish brown. It 
was noted at the beginning of this paper how one of the bones 
of St Thomas at an early date was given away by its custodian 
at Hereford and at length reached Stonyhurst College, where it 
is now one of the chief treasures it possesses among its valuable 
collection of relics of saints and martyrs. Through the kindness 
of the Fathers at Stonyhurst a coloured drawing has been made 
of this notable relic and its colour is exactly what is described 
above, showing what its early treatment must have been. 
The skull itself needs a short description. It is certainly of 
fine form, having a massive and high forehead, and is of con- 
siderable width above the eyes. The lower jaw is missing and 
there are no teeth left in the upper. A large piece of the right 
side of the forehead has been deliberately sawn out and this 
must have been done by a surgeon and by one who knew 
exactly what was wanted. It was a difficult and delicate piece 
of work, and it has evidently been done with great care, the 
correct instruments for such an operation being used. When 
Abbot Gascoigne replied to the Hereford clergy that they could 
certainly have the relic back again if they would send a respon- 
sible person to fetch it, but that he should keep a portion of it 
‘at Lambspring, he probably expected that someone might come 
suddenly and that he must therefore be prepared beforehand to 
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remove the portion he wanted to keep. If this surmise is correct, 
it will account for the large piece that has been sawn out of the 
forehead. The general colour of the skull is the same as that 
of the Stonyhurst relic and suggests that it underwent the same 
treatment after the Saint’s death. It has been well described as 
a yellowish-brown, “like very old parchment’’. Small pieces of 
bone have been cut or broken off from every part of the skull, 
evidently for relics. 

The Bishop of Clifton, who always took a great interest in 
this relic of St Thomas Cantilupe, himself drew up the following 
authentication, and wrote it with his own hand: 


“Gulielmus Clifford Dei et Apostolicae Sedes Gratia Epis- 
copus Cliftoniensis omnibus has praesentes litteras inspecturis 
salutem. Noveritis quod ex praefatis documentis satis constat de 
identitate cranii Sti Thomae Cantilupe Episcopi Herefordensis 
et Confessoris quod olimi in Civitate Herefordensi venerabatur, 
cum cranio quod in Ecclesia $.S. Martyrum Adriani et Dionysii 
apud Lambspring in Diocesi Hildesimensi mense Septembris 
A.D. 1881 repertum est quodque Rev. Dominus Ferdinandus 
Stammel Parochus praedictae ecclesiae Lambspringensis Revdo 
Dito Gilberto Dolan, O.S.B., dono dedit. Quapropter hanc 
sacram et insignem reliquiam in custodia ex crystallo et auri- 
calcho reverenter inclusam nostro sigillo munivimus eamque uti 
verum Sancti Thomae Cantilupi Episcopi et Confessoris Caput ) 
cum aliis Sanctorum reliquiis ad honorem Omnipotentis Dei qui | 
in Sanctis suis glorificatur in ecclesia Sancti Gregorii Magni 
monachorum ordinis Sancti Benedicti apud Downside in Dio- 
cesi Cliftoniensi custodiri venerari et publicae fidelium venera- 
tioni exponi mandavimus. 

“In quorum fidem has litteras nostra manu scriptas expe- 
divimus nostroque sigillo munivimus apud dictum monasterium 
sancti Gregorii hac die duodecima mensis Ianuarii anni salutis 
millesimi octingestesimi nonagesimi. 


“‘% Gulielmus Clifford Episcopus Clifton.” 





ETHELBERT Horne, F.S.A. 
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FILMS AND THE FAMILY 


FILMS AND THE FAMILY 


HE problem of the films is one that has to be faced. It is 
a sufficient that it be by-passed because it has no obvious 
or easy solution. It may appear to be insoluble; it may even 
be objected that it is by no means the worst of modern evils, 
and that there are far more serious social sores needing atten- 
tion. Or it may be submitted that this film question is itself 
dependent on so many others; that it is not isolated, but bound 
up with a host of evils derived from the prevalent lack of moral 
standards. 

We need deny none of these statements, though we may be 
permitted to reject them as arguments in favour of inaction. 
We do not refuse to bind up one wound because there are 
others. We do not relax our efforts to provide the dyspeptic 
with wholesome food because his digestion is in a hopeless state 
anyway. The physician perseveres with one remedy after 
another ; we should have a poor opinion of him were he to give 
up his patient while there was life. He may even hand him 
over to the surgeon, though for an operation the patient must 
consent. Nor may we rule out the possibility of a miracle, which 
may well be granted in virtue of all the prayerful labour that 
has gone before. And to take the parallel on to a still higher 
plane, there is many a conversion known to the priest which 
evades ready explanation but is the fruit of someone’s un- 
wearying endeavour. 

We may not, then, shelve the problem. But we might well 
ask that it be clearly defined. For if there be a vagueness of 
perception, there will be a variety of views as to what is to be 
tackled, let alone how it is to be done. Energies in attack will 
in consequence tend to be dissipated, and any constructive 
plans lose coherence. 

The problem of the films may be stated as general accep- 
tance in family life of false moral values, competitive with the 
teaching of Christian morality. It is to be emphasized in the 
first place that film morality mvades the family, for children 
are brought up from early years to attend. The interchange of 
notes and views on films is perhaps greater in the young than 

Vol. xxviii H 
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in their elders. Boys and girls discuss the films they have seen, 
and recommend them to each other. Children bring news of 
films to the other members of the family, by no means excluding 
their parents. The parents, for their part, frequently take quite 
young children to the performances, if only so that they should 
not be left at home untended. 

Films thus become far more than a casual entertainment. 
They become a feature of folk’s lives. The visual display is far 
more vivid and real to the mind than any book can be. The 
critic may say that, on the contrary, Hollywood exhibits only 
a most unreal kind of life. But that is precisely the danger. The 
unreal becomes real to the mind that constantly absorbs it. The 
danger is greatest, no doubt, to the growing child or youth. It 
is a danger, too, to the adult, especially when treated to such 
fare from childhood. The experience is too frequent to be 
realized as an extraordinary entertainment. It becomes a 
serious pastime, shaping the mind first to tolerate, then to 
accept as normal, notions of life which have their origin in a 
particularly nauseous form of paganism. 

Various remedies have been sought. One is in the super- 
lative work of the American Legion of Decency. The lists of 
films they issue periodically are a trustworthy guide. They are 
classified under three heads: “‘Unobjectionable for general 
patronage”’, ““Unobjectionable for Adults’’, “Objectionable in 
part’; and against these the nature of the objection is stated. 
Nor must it be thought that immodesty and suggestiveness are 
always the ground for objection. Out of eight examples taken 
at random, four were condemned on the ground of suggestive- 
ness ; in another one, besides a “‘suggestive situation’’, there was 
“indication of justification of homicide”, and ‘“‘excessive 
brutality”. Another “reflects the acceptability of divorce’. 
In another ‘‘the retribution is not sufficient to counteract the 
effect of the nature and action of the story and is not directly 
related to the crime committed.” The objection to the last was 
“excessive gruesomeness. The immorality of a sympathetic 
character’s entertaining the intention to murder is not indi- 
cated. The killing, however, subsequently occurs under circum- 
stances of self-defence.” 

There is in all this a fine understanding of the psychology of 
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the immature mind. And with the immature we must class the 
vast army of the unthinking. It has been objected, though, that 
this method is only to advertise the objectionable; that it may 
do more harm than good by calling attention to the bad. But 
that objection might have been valid in the early days of the 
cinema; it is not so now, when the latest films and the worst are 
discussed by children at school, and by almost everyone in the 
shop, office, and factory. Bad films need no advertisement, but 
good Catholics need guidance about them. 

Some attempt has been made in England, in Catholic 
circles at least, to create a critical attitude in the minds of 
adolescents. The method is based on the assumption that the 
young will not be kept away from the films, but that they are 
best kept from harm by going as critics rather than as receptive. 
The notion is basically sound, since the use of judgement and the 
rejection of what is immoral, inartistic, or vapid is the counter- 
action needed. To train young critics is also to lead them to 
choose only the best. 

But the method has its disadvantages. If it persuades some 
to go to see films that are undesirable who otherwise would 
have stayed away it may be a positive danger. The criticism 
should not be about any film, but about some that are singled 
out, preferably from the first category of the Legion of Decency. 
The scheme, in fact, cannot properly be worked unless it be 
accompanied by a pointer to the best films. Given knowledge- 
able parents, it is a scheme which is best worked informally in 
the home. Here again is the obstacle of apathy and lack of 
parental solicitude. The problem will reveal itself as one of 
training parents to train their children. 

However good the remedies may be, they do not provide 
the solution; they are little more than palliatives. The major 
problem is not one of deciding between this film and that; of 
recommending one as good and condemning another as bad. 
The problem is in reality one of combating a philosophy of life 
which threatens to infuse minds with contempt of Christian 
principles which have already ceased to be traditional in the 
minds of most. It may be termed the philosophy of the films. 

The suggestive, immodest, and indecent may be regarded . 
as the least objectionable feature, even though most objections 
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centre around them. They are symptomatic of the larger evil 
that in the films makes “love’” merely a matter of fleshly 
attraction. But this again is only part of the philosophy of 
luxury which dominates the whole scene. This aspect, the 
crucial one, is ably dealt with by Henry Durant, in his Problem 
of Leisure (Routledge, 1938). His chapter on ‘“The Cinema”’ is 
well worth studying. He quotes Alfred Hitchcock—Sight and 
Sound (Summer, 1937): “‘If you try to reproduce the average 
sitting-room in Golder’s Green or Streatham it is apt to come 
out looking like nothing in particular, just nondescript. It is true 
that I have tried lately to get interiors giving a real lower 
middle-class atmosphere—but there is always a certain risk in 
giving your audience humdrum truth.” 

We see therefore that the artificiality of the “movie” camera, 
which claims to bring the whole world within its radius, is 
defective in its selective power. Cinema technique is already 
adapted to give audiences a false view of life. Another authority, 
Edgar Dale, quoted by Durant, “‘justly remarks that his enquiry 
reveals the motion pictures as ‘placing heavy emphasis upon 
standards of living far beyond the level of the group of persons 
who see such pictures’ (Contents of Movies, New York, 
1935).” 

All picturegoers are acquainted with the palatial residences 
and luxurious interiors which are commonplace in the lives 
of the characters in the play. The length of the room cannot be 
brought into focus; the camera must follow the actor along 
spacious halls even when it is merely a question of walking to 
the door. When a major or minor heroine is in poor or middle- 
class circumstances, there is nearly always someone to come 
along and say: “‘We must get you out of here.” The goal is 
always wealth, wealth ; the summum bonum luxury. 

Hardly any film play seems exempt from this falsity, for it 
comes from the philosophy which inspires it. Even that much- 
lauded play The Bells of St. Mary’s is full of it. Incidentally, 
though this play appealed to Catholics, there was no apostolic 
virtue in it. Non-Catholics would not understand the situations ; 
and it would have the effect of casting ridicule on priests and 
nuns. Though it contained a naive nativity play, there was 
little of the spirit of Bethlehem portrayed. Hollywood could not 
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be false to its tradition ; the ultimate even of the good nuns was 
magnificence, in the shape of a super convent school. 

The pleasures of the flesh and material luxury are the goal 
of those who have no hope of anything beyond the material. 
The worship of ‘‘progress’’, which involves a complete revolu- 
tion in ideas of marital fidelity, and chastity im general, is the 
“religion’’ of anti-Christ. It is contained in the teaching of Karl 
Marx. The philosophy of the films is his philosophy framed in a 
visual setting for all the world to view. 

But what is the effect of all this on the child mind? To quote 
again from that revealing chapter of Henry Durant’s: “the 
producer must not present the criminals in a completely un- 
attractive light. To do so would make the whole film unappeal- 
ing and would, moreover, by withdrawing all sanction from 
those who rebel against society, alienate his audience. Hence, 
willy-nilly, a film often calls imto question, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, many of the accepted codes of behaviour without 
offering a substitute which will stand the test of application 
to the affairs of the world outside. A process of erosion occurs, 
sapping the established fabric, but no work of rebuilding is 
undertaken.” 

A Catholic headmistress recently declared that almost every 
child in her school attended a cinema performance once a week 
as a matter of course; some of them went twice a week. This 
information should be considered in the light of a further 
quotation from Durant’s book. ‘“‘Quite apart,” he says, “‘from 
the complete dissolution of all ethical standards which occurs 
in the presentation of the story in films, quite apart, that is to 
say, from the absence of a clear-cut standard in terms of which 
social problems are handled in the theme of the movies, those 
who see them must experience conflict, must be confused and 
bewildered so long as what they see and absorb is so greatly at 
variance with their daily lot. Emotionally disintegrated by the 
violent demands made on their mood and receptivity, demands, 
moreover, which are continually and rapidly changing, their 
abrupt transition from the padded and sheltered world of the 
screen to the rough and tumble of their ordinary life leaves 
them in a state of confusion. For a short while they may have 
escaped into the realm of the free. But they must pay the 
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penalty of day-dreaming, of disillusionment, of being unfitted 
to tackle the problems which confront them.” 

What wonder is it that teachers generally complain of the 
apathy, dreaminess, and backwardness of a large proportion of 
their pupils? Who has not seen children of seven or eight, or 
even younger, being dragged into the cinema at an hour in the 
evening when they should have been tucked up in bed, often to 
witness a particularly frightening film? What seeds of neurosis 
are being sown, providing the explanation of the rising army of 
psychiatrists, whose number will, if this goes on, be multiplied 
indefinitely in the years to come, unless there is a social cata- 
clysm to prevent it, or a universal withdrawal to the lunatic 
asylum. 

Children are sent to see any and every play. Recently a 
mother was remonstrated with for allowing a little girl of eight 
to go to a film which had actually been banned in America. 
The child went with relatives, with whom she was in the habit 
of going. The mother excused herself on the plea that she knew 
nothing about films, and always “‘left it to the others”. It would 
seem that when there is no parental interest in films, there is 
still a desire not to deprive the child of the fashionable form of 
entertainment. The invitation of other families is usually too 
strong to be resisted except by those of strong principle and 
moral courage. 

The reaction of the child in question to a film which could 
be condemned on a number of counts is interesting. She liked 
it very much, she said, and it was about ‘‘a man who was in 
love with a woman”. Whatever the quality of the “‘love”’, and 
whatever other objectionable features, not much harm, it might 
be contended, could come to the child from it. In fact, it is often 
said that children, and, for that matter, adults, go merely to be 
entertained, and that there is no permanent effect from the 
films, however bad they may be. But here again, the researches 
of Durant are invaluable. He denies emphatically that children 
dismiss film scenes from their minds, ‘“‘Even the very youngest 
children,” he says, ‘‘remember 60 per cent of the incidents in 
a film recalled by adults, and so far from forgetting them they 
sometimes actually recall more at the end of many months.” 
He gives an example of twenty-nine girls out of thirty who could 
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ive good accounts of films they had seen more than two years 
before. All of us probably can verify the truth of this in a general 
way. Often there is a vivid recollection of films or stage scenes 
viewed in childhood, whereas later or quite recent entertain- 
ments are completely forgotten. 

The cumulative effect on the mind of the child of all this 
film-viewing as he or she grows up may well be disastrous. It is 
as if the poison of false ideas of life were being systematically 
instilled, and the mind being trained to accept them. The 
antidote of Christian principles is strong enough to oust them, it 
may be said. But only when the Christian principles present the 
danger in its true light. Measures of health demand that the 
poison be avoided; and if it be mistaken for a healthy thing, 
no antidote will save the patient. If we cannot avoid the false 
philosophy being taught, we shall at least have half won the 
battle if we show it to be false. 

Unfortunately, the habit of cinema-going is encouraged 
right from the tiny-tot stage. The junior cinema clubs pose 
a serious problem, all the more serious because the films they 
show are innocuous juvenile stuff. Objections to them cannot 
properly be sustained ; the harm being in the formation of the 
cinema habit. It is even known for toddlers to be urged to go 
by their elders against the little ones’ instincts, for the plunge 
into the darkness is an ordeal, and rightly dreaded. So much 
has the unhealthy atmosphere of the picture theatre come to be 
regarded in this artificial age as superior to healthy exercise in 
the open air. 

There was until recently a grave defect in the conditions of 
membership of certain of the junior cinema clubs. There was 
no provision for parental consent. It is to the credit of a Catholic 
parochial association in the North of London that it secured the 
interest of two nation-wide cinema companies to remedy this 
defect. One of them agreed to leave a space for the parent’s 
signature in future printings of the membership card. The other 
promised to consider the question favourably. 

This is a step in the right direction; it calls attention to 
parental responsibility. And if that can be extended to cover 
attendant evils, the attempt to solve the film problem may well 
be potent to remedy the larger evil of which it is a symptom. 
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The remedy, of course, is more easily applied in communities 
professedly Catholic. There are signs that in Eire the problem 
is being vigorously tackled both by ecclesiastical and secular 
authority. In the hitherto unspoiled village, vigilant eyes find 
difficulty in tolerating posters depicting “The Double-dyed 
Blonde” or some such, especially as such publicity indicates the 
present toleration of what she stands for. It will be of little use 
to prohibit certain titles, and permit others. To create a censor- 
ship may be necessary where the film habit has taken hold. 
But in order to counteract its influence, a major educative 
campaign is imperative. 

It has often been said that children cannot be kept away 
from the films. That is untrue, and sounds like a counsel of 
despair. It may be unwise to keep them away altogether, but 
a judicious training within the family will instil a distrust of 
the false values taught on the screen. So much is this so, that 
children so trained grow up with enthusiasm for the things that 
matter, but little for the films, except, perhaps, as a very occa- 
sional form of recreation. And this may be achieved in com- 
petition with friends permitted to attend performances up to 
actually four times a week. 

The problem of the films must be dealt with not in the 
school or youth club, but in the home. Marxism makes war on 
homes, for it seeks to break up the family. The films are its 
allies, for they bring into view its false moral teaching for the 
corruption of family life. It is appropriate therefore that the 
campaign against both teaching and method should be fostered 
in the family for its salvation. 

But for this, parents themselves need training in the whole 
philosophy of the times. There needs to be an intensive cam- 
paign for placing the films in their true light. Who will under- 
take it? 


C. J. Wootten 
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VIII. Apostouic ZEAL 


NE of the great graces that the Holy Ghost is communica- 
ting to modern times is a deeper notion of apostolate. 
Years ago so much emphasis was laid upon the difference be- 
tween the active and contemplative lives, upon their inequal- 
ity, their respective merits and functions, that apostolic zeal was 
regarded as the perfection of the active life and only a prepara- 
tion for the more noble life of contemplation. One became an 
apostle primarily to save one’s soul, to find occasion for the 
exercise of the moral virtues and merit the beatific vision of 
heaven. If one was particularly chosen by God for a life of con- 
templation, zeal for the salvation of souls could be expressed 
only by prayer of petition and mortification. Even these some- 
times had to give way to pure contemplation of God’s perfec- 
tions. 

Present-day spiritual directors do not stress so much the 
evolution from the active to the contemplative state. Theologians 
as renowned as Pére Garrigon-Lagrange have shown how 
every Christian soul is normally called by God to share in the 
graces of contemplation whatever be his state of life. He can enjoy 
these graces in his apostolate. Whereas by the older spiritual 
authors emphasis was placed upon the end, sometimes to the 
detriment of a true evaluation of the means, now the end is seen 
in the means itself. We should not work among souls in order to 
become poor, obedient, tired and suffering like our beloved 
Master with whom we wish to dwell for all eternity. We should 
love souls so much in Our Lord that poverty, obedience, humil- 
ity, meekness and suffering become the normal circumstances of 
our lives and the beatific vision the natural consequence. The 
Incarnation has to take place within us before the Redemption. 
We must become one with mankind before we think of suffering 
for it. 

This difference in emphasis suggests interesting practical 
conclusions as long as we remember that it is a question of em- 
phasis rather than the exclusion of one of two incompatibles. 
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First of all the priest should remember that he has been 
called in a particular way to love people, to love them with the 
deep respect of a faithful servant, to minister to their needs and 
weaknesses, in a spirit of humility and meekness. We fully realize 
the advantages gained from “‘pulpit bullying’’, but are not the 
disadvantages of such a practice, for the priest as well as for the 
people, a danger and a cause of scandal? Non-Catholics accuse 
our lay-folk of being priest-driven. They maintain that the 
reason why only our churches are filled on a Sunday is because 
only Catholics are afraid. The natural prestige that we priests 
enjoy because of the great Faith among the Catholic laity should 
not cause us to address them as masters talk to a class of boys. 
Not all modern Catholics are to be treated like the buyers and 
sellers in the temple. 

Secondly, let us not consider fishers of men as people who 
laze on the safe bank at the end of a line. Our Lord said, 
“Launch out into the deep.” That implies taking risks, allowing 
oneself to be tossed upon the billowy wave. It means getting 
mixed up in things, perhaps taking on too much work, suffering 
affront and criticism. Happy is the priest who can “go ahead”, 
knowing that he has obedience to save him from rashness and 
humility to spare him discouragement. In the olden days when 
the clerical state was surrounded by so much convention and so- 
called respectability, the priest had to be “protected” from the 
scandal-mongers. Now, especially since the war, mentalities 
have changed, and the priest can become more of a “‘mixer”. 
While gently letting it appear that he is a man set apart because 
of his high calling, he more than anyone else should practise the 
virtue of fellowship, loving not so much Humanity as the Social- 
ists do, but human beings, with all their qualities and defects, 
their gifts and shortcomings. Rather than catch fish, should we 
not in this present age change the water so that all fish, big and 
small, may be able to live freely and happily together? Rather 
than focus our efforts upon gaining a place in the celestial city, 
should we not model the earthly city upon the example that has 
been set for us in the Gospels? 

Such an apostolate, vigorous, tenacious and enthusiastic, 
should not present the pitfalls against which the reckless young- 
ster is so often warned, precisely because it will aim at mingling 
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the active and contemplative lives together. The priest is so 
united to Our Lord that he shares in His feeling for men. He 
too weeps over the crowd, works himself to death to succour even 
material needs. And the more he feels for men and women, the 
closer he creeps to his Divine Master. His life is one of prayer, 
humility, poverty, toil and hardship in, with and for Our Lord. 

We see this modern notion of apostolate very clearly ex- 
pressed in a letter of Mére Marie Eugenie de Jésus to Pére 
Lacordaire. She writes : 


“It grieves me to hear the world called a land of exile. I look 
upon it as a place of Glory for God since He can receive from 
our free and suffering wills the only homage that He has not in 
Himself. I believe that we have been put here below precisely 
to work for the reign of our celestial Father over ourselves and 
over others. 

**T believe that Jesus Christ has redeemed us from the past by 
His sacrifice in order to leave us free to realize the divine doctrine 
that He has brought. I believe that each one of us has a mission 
upon earth and that we should make souls understand how, since 
the basis of Christianity is the sacrifice of Him who, as St 
Gertrude says, left His beatitude to look for work, the aim of 
such a religion is not only to encourage us to seek by every 
means our eternal beatitude, but also to make use of us for the 
diffusion and realization of His Gospel.” 


Is not this an age for such an apostolate? It is the age of the 
Sacred Heart, the Mystical Body, the Kingship and the Priest- 
hood of Christ. It is the age of Catholic Action, the age of the 
Liturgy; and it is the age of universal distress. All these mys- 
teries, these aspects of the Church, characteristics of our times, 
carry deep significance ; they call for an apostolate which is the 
fruit of combined activity and prayer. Catholicism is reputed to 
be always young : may it reveal its youth in the ardent apostolic 
zeal of its priests ! 

SEBASTIAN REDMOND, A.A. 
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EUCHARISTIC TERMS IN THE LITURGY 
V. MemorIALE Mortis DomINI 


N his narrative of the Last Supper St Paul stresses the fact 

that Christ wished the Sacrament of the Eucharist to become 
the great memorial of the redemptive Sacrifice of the Cross, a 
monument for all time which would recall, re-enact and make 
present anew the victim of infinite value offered up to God the 
Father for the salvation of mankind. These are the Apostle’s 
words (I Cor. ii, 23 sqq.): 


The tradition which I received from the Lord, and handed 
on to you, is that the Lord Jesus, on the night when He was 
being betrayed, took bread, and gave thanks, and broke it, and 
said, Take, eat: this is my body, which is to be given up for you. 
Do this for a commemoration of me. And so with the cup, when 
supper was ended. This cup, he said, is the New Testament, in 
my blood. Do this, whenever you drink it, for a commemoration 
of me. So it is the Lord’s death that you are heralding, whenever 
you eat this bread and drink this cup, until he come. 


The Eucharist, therefore, was instituted as a sacrifice, the 
sacrifice indeed which ushers in a New Covenant—or Testa- 
ment. The solemn words uttered by Christ at that farewell 
repast must have made a deep impression on His disciples. As 
faithful Israelites they knew well what Our Lord meant by 
covenant, New Covenant. Often they had heard read to them 
in the Synagogue the episodes—some of the most important 
in their national history—of the institution of the Old Covenant 
between Yahwe and the chosen people, e.g. the lamp of fire 
passing between the animals which Abraham had divided, 
when God made “‘a covenant with Abram, saying: To thy seed 
I will give this land” (Gen. xv, 8-18) ; or again, God command- 
ing Abraham to be circumcised and saying: “My covenant 
shall be in your flesh” (Gen. xvii, 13); or the institution by 
Moses at God’s command of the rite of the Passover, ““The 
blood shall be unto you for a sign . . . and this day shall be for 
a memorial to you’”’ (Exod. xii, 13, 14); or later, at the very 
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birth of Israel as a nation in the desert, when they were given 
the Torah, and Moses “took the blood (of the sacrifice) and 
sprinkled it upon the people, and said: This is the blood of the 
covenant which the Lord hath made with you” (Exod. xxiv, 5 
sqq-). Moreover, they had read in Jeremias the solemn promise: 
“Behold the days shall come, saith the Lord, and I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel and with the house of 
Jacob, etc.” (Jer. xxxi, 31 sqq.). All these memories must have 
crowded upon the disciples when, at their last repast with Him, 
they heard from the lips of Christ the words ‘““This cup is the 
New Testament in my blood”, and “Do this in memory of 
me’’. If not at that moment, certainly after Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, the full glorious meaning of their Lord’s command must 
have flashed upon them and convinced them that “‘the New 
and Eternal Testament” was indeed instituted, that their Mas- 
ter, the God-Man, had taxed to the utmost limit His infinite 
resourcefulness in order to become their daily sacrifice, that 
He had left Himself to them in the state of victim, as when He 
hung dead on the Cross, and that “‘the showing forth” of His 
death was to be the highest gift He was to bequeath to them as 
a token of His “‘most excellent love” (tn memoria tllius quam in sua 
passione Christus monstravit excellentissimae carttatis) 2 

From sub-apostolic times onwards all these thoughts are ex- 
pressed in both patristic and liturgical literature. Very seldom, 
if ever, when speaking of the Eucharist do the ecclesiastical 
writers omit to mention that Christ instituted it as a memorial 
of His own Passion. For example, St Justin writes : 


Similae quoque oblatio . . . figura erat panis eucharistiae, 
quem Dominus noster Jesus Christus, in recordationem passionis 
quam subiit, ad purificandas hominum animas ab omni iniqui- 


2 


tate, fieri praecepit. . . .” 


The terminology which the Fathers use to convey this idea 
varies. In Greek the word commonly used is Anamnesis; in 
Latin they speak of commemoratio, recordatio, memoria, recollectio, 
memoriale. St Ambrose and St Augustine, indeed, coin new 


1 St Thomas, Feast of Corpus Christi, Lesson 6 at Matins. 
2 St Justin, Dial. cum Tryph., 41. 
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phrases of their own to designate the Eucharist. The former 
styles it mortis dominicae sacramenta, and the latter simply 
sacramentum memoriae. Here are the texts. St Ambrose writes: 


Carnem audis, sanguinem audis, mortis Dominicae sacramenta 
cognoscis. .. . Nos autem quotiescumque sacramenta sumimus, 
quae per sacrae orationis mysterium in carnem transfigurantur 
et sanguinem, mortem Domini anuntiamus.+ 


And St Augustine: 


In psalmis canitur: Sacrificium laudis glorificavit me, et 
illic via est, ubi ostendam illi salutare meum. Hujus sacrificii 
caro et sanguis ante adventum Christi per victimas simili- 
tudinum promittebatur: in passione Christi per ipsam verita- 


tem reddebatur : post ascensum Christi per sacramentum memoriae 
celebratur.? 


The reader of patristic literature will find this idea of the 
Eucharist as a memorial embodied in many a striking passage. 


For example, the poet St Ephraem thus describes the institu- 
tion: 


Jussit eos bibere Christus, et explicavit eis sanguinem suum 
esse calicem quem bibebant: hic est verus sanguis meus, qui pro 
vobis omnibus effunditur; accipite, bibite ex eo omnes, quia 
novum testamentum est in sanguine meo. Sicut vidistis me 
facientem, sic facietis in meam commemorationem. Quando con- 
gregabimini in nomine meo in ecclesia ubique locorum, facite 
quod feci in mei memoriam: manducate corpus meum et bibite 
sanguinem meum, testamentum novum et vetus.® 


St John Chrysostom writes pithily : 


Offerimus quidem, et ejus mortem revocamus in memoriam.* 


As would be expected, St Augustine has many such passages. 
Here is a representative quotation: 


1 St Ambrose, De fide ad Gratianum, 4, 10. 

2 St Augustine, Contra Faustum Manichaem, 20, 21. 

3 St Ephraem, Hymni et Sermones, 4, 6. 

4St John Chrysostom, Hom. in epist. ad Hebraeos, 17, 3. 
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Figura est ergo (communio), praecipiens passioni dominicae 
communicandum et suaviter atque utiliter recondendum in 
memoriam quod pro nobis caro ejus crucifixa et vulnerata est.1 





Even more explicitly is the same thought taken up by St 
Augustine’s loyal disciple, the fiery African St Fulgentius, Bishop 
of Ruspe: 


In illis sacrificiis (V.T.) praenuntiabatur Filius Dei pro 
impiis occidendus: in hoc autem pro impiis annuntiatur occisus.? 


A very graphic expression of the same idea occurs in one of the 
stanzas of the Paschal hymn Ad coenam Agni providi: 


Cujus corpus sanctissimum 
in ara crucis torridum 
Cruore ejus roseo 
gustando vivimus Deo.® 





We may close our list of patristic witnesses with St Gregory the 
Great: 


Hinc ergo pensemus, quale sit pro nobis hoc sacrificium, quod 
pro absolutione nostra passionem Unigeniti Filii semper imitatur.* 


: Turning now to the Roman liturgy, we find that it has very 
| carefully preserved the doctrine of the Eucharist as the memorial 
of the Lord’s death. Indeed many of its choicest passages have 
this for their subject. 

First of all, there are those passages in which the Sacrifice 
of the Mass is identified with Christ’s death on the Cross. 
According to the liturgy, Christ is sacramentally, but no less 
really, immolated on our altars: 


Concede nobis, q.D., haec digne frequentare mysteria: quia 
quoties hujus hostiae commemoratio celebratur, opus nostrae 
redemptionis exercetur.® 





1§t Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, 3, 16. 

2 St Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, 19, 60. 

8 Original version. 4 St Gregory the Great, Dial., 4, 58. 
5 Secret, IXth Sunday after Pentecost. 
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Throughout the season of Lent, but especially during Holy 
Week, when the memory of Christ’s Passion and death exclu- 
sively occupies the minds of the faithful, the liturgy keeps 
reminding them of the essential, actual identity of the Sacrifice 
of Calvary with that of the Christian altar. On Ash Wednesday, 
the priest prays: 


Fac nos, q.D., his muneribus offerendis convenienter aptari ; 
quibus ipsius venerabilis sacramenti celebramus exordium.! 


On Palm Sunday: we pray to be enabled to imitate the 
example of Christ: 


... ut et patientiae ipsius habere documenta . . .? 


But the prayer which, on account of its amazing content, 
has always captured the imagination of the present writer is 
that said by the priest super populum on Monday in Holy Week: 


Adjuva nos, D., salutaris noster: et ad beneficia recolenda, 
quibus nos instaurare dignatus es, tribue venire gaudentes.® 


The celebration of the divine memories of Christ’s Passion 
and Death in Holy Week is, in the mind of the Church, a 
source of unspeakable joy : “‘tribue venire gaudentes.”’ The reason 
is obvious, and the liturgy itself explains it. The Sacrifice of the 
Mass is the sacrifice of redemption re-enacted on our altars; 
therefore it is our Christian Pasch, the fountainhead of all our 
good, of all our joy. So the liturgy explains this glorious mystery 
to the redeemed on Holy Saturday: 


. . intelligant redempti tui, non fuisse excellentius quod initio 
factus est mundus, quam quod in fine saeculorum Pascha nos- 
trum immolatus est Christus.* 


On Maundy Thursday, of course, all the rites and cere- 
monies are concerned with the commemoration of the Last 


1 Secret, Ash Wednesday. 2 Collect, Palm Sunday. 
3 Oratio super populum; Monday in Holy Week. 
4 Prayer after IXth prophecy. Holy Saturday. 
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Supper. Lovingly the liturgy seizes every opportunity to recall 
that memory. 


In the Secreta: 


Ipse tibi . . . sacrificium nostrum reddat acceptum qui dis- 
cipulis suis in sui commemorationem hoc fieri hodierna tradi- 
tione monstravit.” 


At the Communicantes : 


Communicantes et diem sacratissimum celebrantes, quo Do- 
minus noster Jesus Christus pro nobis est traditus. 


At the Hance igitur: 


Hanc igitur oblationem servitutis nostrae sed et cunctae 
familiae tuae quam tibi offerimus ob diem, in qua Dominus 
noster Jesus Christus, tradidit discipulis suis corporis et san- 
guinis sui mysteria veneranda. 


On several feasts of more recent institution we find the 
| liturgy abounding in similar formulae. For instance: 
(i) Essential identity of the Mass and the Cross: 


Domine Jesu Christe, qui temetipsum in cruce holocaustum 
immaculatum et spontaneum Deo Patri obtulisti: quaesumus, 
ut ejusdem sacrificii oblatio veneranda .. .1 

Coelestem nobis praebeant mysteria haec passionis et mortis 
tuae fervorem.? 

Majestati tuae accepta sint dona: in quibus ipsa Unigeniti tui 
vulnera tibi offerimus, nostrae pretia libertatis.® 


(ii) The Mass is the memory (commemoration, re-presenta- 
tion, re-enacting, memorial) of the Cross: 


Sumpsimus, D., divinum sacramentum, immensae caritatis 
tuae memoriale perpetuum: tribue... ut... aquam de fontibus 
tuis hauriamus in vitam aeternam salientem, et tuam sacra- 
1 Secret, Festum Lanceae et Clavorum. 2 Postcommunio, Jdem. 

3 Secret, SS. V Vulnerum. 
Vol. xxviii I 
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tissimam passionem cordibus nostris impressam moribus et vita 
teneamus.! 

Praesta . . . ut, qui in memoriam D.N.J. Christi coronam 
ejus spineam veneramur in terris, ab ipso gloria et honore 
coronari mereamur in coelis.? 


St Thomas Aquinas deserves a very special mention here. 
In his liturgical Office for the Feast of Corpus Christi the 
eucharistic title memoriale mortis Domini plays a very prominent 
part. The great Doctor has contrived to employ it in hymns, 


prayers, verses and lessons. The most familiar is probably the 
Collect of the Feast: 


Deus qui nobis sub sacramento mirabili passtonis tuae memoriam 
reliquisti . . .8 


In the proper Antiphon of the Magnificat at the Second 
Vespers his words are: 


O sacrum convivium, in quo Christus sumitur, recolitur 
memoria passionis ejus .. . 


In the Sequence of the Mass, in which the Saint endeavoured 


to sum up the whole of eucharistic theology, this central 
thought naturally finds a place: 


Dies enim solemnis agitur 
in qua mensae prima recolitur 
hujus institutio, 


1 Postcommunio, St Paul of the Cross (28 April). 

2 Collect, Festum Coronae Spineae. 

3 It is interesting to note how consistent St Thomas is, both as a theologian and 
as a liturgiologist. In his Summa (III, q. 73, a. 4, c.), he explains at some length 
how appropriately the Sacrament of the Altar is designated by three names: 
(i) Sacrifice, inasmuch as it is commemorative of the Lord’s Passion ; (ii) Communion, 
as demonstrating and promoting ecclesiastical unity ; (iii) Eucharist, which means 
good grace, because the grace of God is life everlasting. Now the Saint, in his proper 
Mass for the Feast of Corpus Christi, has embodied these three ideas in the three 
proper prayers. (i) In the Collect: Deus gui nobis sub sacramento mirabili passionis tuae 
memoriam reliquisti; (ii) In the Secreta: Ecclesiae tuae unitatis et pacis propitius dona 
concede ; (iii) In the Postcommunio: Fac nos divinitatis tuae sempiterna fruitione repleri, 
quam pretiosi corporis et sanguinis tui temporalis perceptio praefigurat. 
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Quod in coena Christus gessit 
faciendum hoc expressit 
in sui memoriam. 


The familiar Compunctio S. Thomae de Aquino ad S. Eucharis- 
tiam, known as the Adoro Te, has also these lines: 


O memoriale mortis Domini, 
panis vivus vitam praestans homini: 
praesta meae menti de te vivere 
et te illi semper dulce sapere. 


At greater length, and with a remarkable beauty of diction not 
usual in St Thomas, the Holy Doctor pursues the same line of 
thought in one of his sermons, which is now used for the Second 
Nocturn lessons on the Feast of Corpus Christi: 





Ut autem tanti beneficii jugis in nobis maneret memoria, 
corpus suum in cibum et sanguinem suum in potum, sub specie 
panis et vini sumendum fidelibus dereliquit. 

Suavitatem denique hujus Sacramenti nullus exprimere suf- 
ficit, per quod spiritualis dulcedo in suo fonte gustatur; ef 
recolitur memoria illius, quam in sua passione Christius monstravit ex- 
cellentissimae caritatis. Unde ut arctius hujus caritatis immen- 
sitas fidelium cordibus infigeretur, in ultima coena, quando, 
Pascha cum discipulis celebrato, transiturus erat de hoc mundo 
ad Patrem, hoc Sacramentum instituit, tamquam passionis suae 
memoriale perenne, figurarum veterum impletivum, miraculorum 
ab ipso factorum maximum, et de sua contristatis absentia 
solatium singulare reliquit. 


oe Sl ce a ai 





During the XIIIth, XIVth and XVth centuries a great 
number of Sequences were composed for use on the feast of 
Corpus Christi. A few select stanzas from these are appended :1 


1 See Hymni Latini Medii Aevi, a F. Jos. Mone, 1853, passim. 
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(i) 

Et quicumque panem hunc 
dente manducabit 

aut quicumque calicem san- 
guinis potabit 

mortem Dei Filii hic annun- 
donec et monstrabit firmiter, 
tiabit remeabit. 


(iii) 


Recolamus sacram Coenam, 
tam suavem quam amoenam 
in qua fratrum duodenam 
turbam Christus habuit. 


Coenam nostri Redemptoris 
celebremus, cum auctoris 
institutum, tum amoris 
signum et memoriam. 


Ex hoc mundo transiturus 
dulcis Jesus et passurus 
et ad Patrem regressurus 
fecit hoc convivium. 


(it) 

Quotiens tu immolaris 
in sacramento altaris 
totiens dele delicta 
cum hostia benedicta, 
Agnus misericordiae. 


Sic appensus in cruce 
et mactatus poena truce 
mundum istum a crimine 
lavasti tuo sanguine, 
sic et nunc in sacramento. 


In hoc agnum manducavit 
plene legem et servavit, 
quo comesto terminavit 
legem ipsam finiens. 


Panem sumpsit quo peracto 
sacris manibus quo tacto 
benedicto quoque fracto 
dixit suis fratribus: 


“Meum corpus quod tradetur 
et pro vobis morietur 

novae legis quod dicetur 
hoc omnes assumite. 


‘“Manducetis assumentes 
et de calice bibentes 
scite, illud facientes 


in mei memoriam.” 


_ The texts quoted in this article illustrate very conclusively 
the appeal which Our Lord’s own description of the Eucharist 
as the memorial of His Death has ever exercised over the minds 
of the faithful.1 The gratitude we all feel for this perpetual 


1 Readers will find this theme of the Memoriale Motis Domini developed at 
greater length in the excellent book of Dom Odo Casel, O.S.B., Le Mémorial du 
Seigneur, 1946, in the collection Lex Orandi, edited in Les Editions du Cerf. For its 
theological import, cf. Dom A. Vonier, O.S.B., A Key to the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist, especially chapters xiii to xv inclusive. 
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reminder of His love for us finds inspired expression even in the 
liturgical music to which the office of Corpus Christi is set. 
We would draw particular attention to the soaring exaltation 
of the melody as it rises to the phrase in memoriam in the Vespers 
antiphon of the Feast: Miserator Dominus escam dedit timentibus 
se in memoriam suorum mirabilium. 


Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABSOLUTION FROM RESERVED SIN 
If a parish priest from diocese “‘A’? accompanies his 


parishioners on a pilgrimage in diocese ‘‘B’’, may he validly 
and lawfully absolve them in “SB” from cases reserved ratione 


peccait in “‘A’’? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 401, §1: Poenitentiarius canonicus . . . obtinet a iure 
potestatem ordinariam .. . absolvendi etiam a peccatis et a 
censuris Episcopo reservatis, in dioecesi extrancos quoque, et 
dioecesanos extra territorium quoque dioecesis. 

Canon 873, §1: Ordinaria iurisdictione ad confessiones 
excipiendas ... potiuatur ... pro suo quisque territorio Ordi- 
narius loci, et parochus aliique qui loco parochi sunt. 

Canon 881, §2: Qui ordinariam habent absolvendi potesta- 
tem, possunt subditos absolvere ubique terrarum. 

Canon 900.3: Quaevis reservatio omni vi caret: .... 
Extra territorium reservantis, etiamsi dumtaxat ad absolu- 
tionem obtinendam poenitens ex eo discesserit. 

The question, which is concerned not with reserved censures 
but with reserved sins, raises an interesting point, though many 
Ordinaries never use their powers to reserve sins nowadays, 
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since the law is so generous in conceding the faculty to absolve 
them, as in canons 899, §3, and goo. It is not in dispute that a 
penitent from diocese “A” may be absolved in “‘B” by a local 
confessor, and that this confessor in “‘B’’ may absolve from sins 
reserved in ‘‘A’’ unless they are also reserved in ‘‘B”’. Nor is it in 
dispute that a parish priest of “‘A” may in principle absolve his 
own parishioners in ‘‘B”, and that he may absolve them from 
sins reserved in “B’”’. But there is some disagreement whether 
he may in “‘B”’ absolve his own parishioners from sins reserved 
in “‘A”’, since this would mean that he has wider powers outside 
his parish than within it, which is unreasonable. 

(1) It seems to us that the logical application of the rules 
requires the answer to the above question to be in the negative. 
The jurisdiction enjoyed by the parish priest over his own parish- 
ioners wherever they may be (canon 881, §2) is exactly the same 
as his jurisdiction over them when they are within his parish. 
It is ordinary jurisdiction but subject always to the Ordinary’s 
power of reserving certain sins: if he cannot directly absolve 
a parishioner from a reserved sin when the confession is made 
within his parish, neither can he do so when the confession is 
made outside it. The rule of canon 900.3, declaring reservations 
to be of no effect outside the territory of the reserving authority, 
has reference to confessors whose jurisdiction is obtained from 
a source other than that of the reserving authority; but the 
parish priest’s jurisdiction is obtained through his appointment 
by the reserving authority, and it is by virtue of the same that 
he can absolve parishioners wherever they may be. Conse- 
quently the correct solution seems to be that he cannot validly 
absolve his parishioners from reserved sins in the circumstances 
of the above question: his remedy is to send the penitent to a 
confessor in “‘B’’, or else himself obtain faculties from the 
Ordinary of ‘‘B’’. The solution is confirmed by the terms of 
canon 401, §1, granting powers to the canon penitentiary in the 
above circumstances, for it is unlikely that the parish priest’s 
powers are to be made the equivalent when he is outside his 
own parish. The only authority we can find explicitly support- 
ing this view is Dr O’Neill in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record ;+ 
Farrugia? agrees in so far as he only recognizes the power of the 


11924, XXIII, p. 300. 2 De Casuum Conscientiae Reservatione, §23. 
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parish priest in this case provided he enjoys in diocese “A” the 
habitual faculty of absolving from sins reserved to the Ordin- 
ary; he then, it appears, receives ab homine what the canon 
penitentiary receives a iure, and for practical purposes the two 
are identical. 

(2) This view, which we believe to be theoretically correct, 
is not accepted by at least two writers of repute relying on 
canons 881, §2 and. 900.3. Aertnys-Damen!: “. . . parochus 
(v.g. occasione peregrinationis) extra dioecesim paroecianos 
ab omnibus reservatis absolvere potest. Habet enim vi iuri- 
dictionis ordinariae potestatem eos ubique terrarum absolvendi ; 
vi huius canonis (900.3.) autem reservatio propriae dioecesis 
vim non habet; reservatione autem dioecesis in qua versatur 
non tenetur, quia ab huius Ordinario iurisdictionem non 
recepit.”” Canon V. Coucke? gives the same solution, and 
Merkelbach® agrees, though with some hesitation. 

We think that this liberal view is extrinsically probable and 
that it may safely be followed, notwithstanding what we have 
written under (1). The point is, at least, a dubium iuris covered 
by canon 209. 


VicAR GENERAL OF MILITARY ORDINARY 


Does the law require or permit the Military Ordinary 
appointed in various countries to have a Vicar General? (D.) 


REPLY 


Canon 451, §3: Circa militum cappellanos sive maiores sive 
minores, standum peculiaribus Sanctae Sedis praescriptis. 

The question can be answered only by consulting the terms 
of the military Ordinary’s appointment. His jurisdiction is 
personal, not territorial, and his assistant does not necessarily 
come within the rules of canons 366-371, which regulate the 
appointment and powers of a diocesan vicar general. Moreover, 
since the prelate appointed is usually the vicar of the Holy See, 


1 Theologia Moralis, I1, §392. ® Collationes Brugenses, 1928, p. 236. 
3 Quaestiones de Penitentiae Ministro, p. 41. 
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it would seem to follow in principle that, on analogy with canon 
309, his assistant would be merely a pro-vicar with delegated, 
not ordinary, jurisdiction. In the United States the military 
Ordinary has under his jurisdiction vicars general for well- 
determined districts,| but we cannot find it stated that their 
jurisdiction is ordinary. The document which appointed the 
military Ordinary for Italy in 1915directed “‘ut unum vel plures 
sacerdotes suos Vicarios seu Delegatos nominare valeat, cum 
facultatibus necessariis ut in aliqua dissita militum statione vel 
in classi eius locum teneant’’, which seems to imply not ordinary 
but delegated jurisdiction.? A similar arrangement was made 
for Belgium.’ The document for the Italian military Ordinary 
in the recent war makes. no provision for delegates or vicars 
general.4 

We know of only one document where the military Ordinary 
is directed to appoint a vicar general who, whilst having 
personal jurisdiction and not territorial, enjoys all the powers 
of the diocesan vicar general. In the appointment of the 
military Ordinary for Germany, 19 September, 1935, which 
implemented the terms of the concordat with that country, we 
read: ‘‘Berolini erit sedes Episcopi eiusque curiae. Deliget 
Vicarium generalem qui potestate ordinaria ei operam prae- 
stabit in omnibus quae ad spiiitualem curam catholicorum in 
Germania militiae munera obeuntium pertinent. Vicarius 
generalis poterit munere quoque Officialis ad normam can. 
1573, §1, fungi... .’5 

Our impression is that, unless the letters of appointment give 
the military Ordinary power to have a vicar general with 
ordinary jurisdiction, the ecclesiastic chosen as his assistant is 
merely a delegate. 


Hoty OrpeErRs: UNCONSECRATED CHALICE 


At a priest’s ordination an unconsecrated chalite was used 
for the formula Accipe potestatem, etc. Should this part of the rite 


be repeated with a consecrated chalice? (H.) 
1 Beste, Introductio, can. 451, §3. 2 A.A.S., 1915, VII, p. 287. 
3 A.A.S., 1915, VII, p. 463. 
4 A.A.S., 1940, XXXII, p. 280; Apollinaris, 1940, p. 165. 
5 Periodica, 1935, XXIV, p. 218. 
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REPLY 


Canon 11: Irritantes aut inhabilitantes eae tantum leges 
habendae sunt, quibus aut actum esse nullum aut inhabilem 
esse personam expresse vel aequivalenter statuitur. 

Pontificale Romanum:Pro Ordinatione Presbyterorum parentur 
oleum Catechumenorum, Calix cum vino et aqua, Patena et 
Hostia desuper posita . . . tradit cuilibet successive Calicem cum 
vino et aqua, et Patenam superpositam cum Hostia.... 

S.Off. 28 January, 1937 (private); Periodica, 1937, X XVI, 
p. 184: Iacobus neosacerdos ad sacrum presbyteratum nuper- 
rime ordinatus, magna anxietate premitur, eo quod recordatur 
calicem (et patenam) ab Episcopo in ordinatione sibi porrectum 
ex oblivione non fuisse consecratum. Causa oblivionis autem 
est, quia donator dictum calicem et patenam inchoata iam 
Missa ordinationis obtulit. Eadem fere anxietate premitur 
Ioannes, frater supradicti Iacobi, qui eadem die promotus est 
ad sacrum subdiaconatus ordinem, et quidem ob eandem 
rationem. .. . 1. Utrum Ordinatio ad s.presbyteratum in casu 
sit valida; ita ut Iacobus possit continuare celebrationem 
Missae? 2. Utrum valida sit ordinatio Ionnis ad subdiacona- 
tum? Resp. . . . In consessu generali Feria IV die 20 ianuarii 
curr. habito, perpensis dubiis . . . respondendum mandarunt: 
Oratores acquiescant. 

This kind of anxiety had greater foundation in the past when 
it was generally believed that the tradition of instruments was 
the matter of the sacrament, and it is still the practice of the 
Holy See to require this and other integral parts of the rite to be 
repeated, when imperfectly carried out. The best presentation of 
the subject is in Pertodica, 1934, XXIII, p. 73, which has been 
summarized by Bouscaren in Digest, II, p. 240. On p. 104 of the 
article in Periodica, the teaching is rightly given that the con- 
secration of the chalice is not required for the validity of the 
tradition of instruments at ordinations, because no text can be 
cited requiring its consecration, and an unconsecrated chalice 
amply fulfils the signification of the rite. The private reply of the 
Holy Office in 1937 sanctions this solution. 


That the query was not based on a negligible scrupulosity is 
Vol. xxviii K 
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shown from the fact that the Holy Office judged it of sufficient 
importance to deliberate upon. Moreover, St Alphonsus! and 
other theologians require a consecrated chalice, at least for the 
validity of the subdiaconate, and manuals such as Togni’s 
Instructio, which ordinands are accustomed to use, seem to teach 
the same. 

There is no question, of course, about the unlawfulness of 
knowingly using an unconsecrated chalice at ordinations. 
Everyone agrees that it should be consecrated. 


GRATIARUM AcTIo Post Missam 


Are these prayers of the Missal preceptive in the sense that 
every priest is bound to recite them unless, as with all positive 
obligations, there exists a proper reason for omitting them? (L.) 







REPLY 


Canon 810: Sacerdos ne omittat ad Eucharistici Sacrificii 
oblationem sese piis precibus disponere, eoque expleto, gratias 
Deo pro tanto beneficio agere. 

Rit. Celebr. Miss. XII, 6: . . . redit ad Sacristiam, interim 
dicens Antiphonam Trium Puerorum...dicit Antiphonam Trium 
Puerorum cum Cantico et aliis orationibus. .. . 

7.In Missa solemni. . . discedit cum ministris ordine et 
modo quo venerat. 

Ordo Missae (ad finem); dicit Antiphonam Trium Puerorum 
cum reliquis. ... 

Preces et Pia Opera, n. 690 (titulus) : Preces in Missali Romano 
pietati sacerdotum propositae, ut dicendae, pro eorum oppor- 
tunitate, post Missae celebrationem: Ant. Trium Puerorum, etc. 

S.R.C., 1 August, 1938; A.A.S., 1938, XXX, p. 292; THE 
Ciercy Review, 1938, XV, p. 454: Rubricae de indulgentiis 
appositis ad Orationes post Missae celebrationem vel recitandas 
iuxta Ritum serv. in celebr. Missae (tit. xii, n. 6) vel pro oppor- 
tunitate dicendas. ... 
1 Theol. Moralis, V1, §747. 
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It is not in dispute that there is no obligation to recite the 
prayers after Mass which follow the Benedicite with its antiphon, 
Ps. 150, versicles and three prayers ; for these following prayers 
are entitled “‘Pro opportunitate sacerdotis dicendae’’, whereas 
the Benedicite, etc., has no such title. 

One is bound from the nature of things, as well as from 
canon 810, to make a thanksgiving after Mass, and the point is 
whether this thanksgiving must include at least the Benedicite, 
etc. Speaking in quite general terms, commentators on the 
rubrics recognize for the most part an obligation sub levi from 
the wording of the rubrics; moral theologians, on the other 
hand, regard it as at least a probable opinion that there is no 
strict obligation even sub levi.1 Aertnys is both a moral theo- 
logian and an exponent of the rubrics; in the Moral Theology, 
II, §251, he is with his theological brethren, but in his Com- 
pendium Liturgiae Sacrae, §45, the point is not argued at all, 
though this may be due to the editors of the two works being 
different. 

The most striking example of this difference of emphasis is 
in Preces et Pia Opera, n. 690, where the title to these prayers is 
clearly an argument against the view that the prayers are 
obligatory. But when the Sacred Congregation of Rites required 
the new indulgences to be printed in the Missal, it is equally 
clear that a distinction was drawn between the prayers which 
are of obligation and those which are not. 

*““Opere, cui praestando quis lege aut praecepto obligatur, 
nequit indulgentia lucrifieri, nisi in eiusdem concessione aliud 
expresse dicatur. ...’’ This rule of canon 932, declaring that in 
principle one cannot gain indulgences by performing a work 
which is already of obligation, does provide, perhaps, a further 
argument against the obligatory character of Benedicite, etc. 
Those who are loth to extinguish the obligation, owing to the 
rubrics of the Missal being so explicit, have some little difficulty 
in explaining the point. Fr. Hanssens, S,J., observes: “‘Res 
tamen ita explicatur: hic namque conditiones tantum indul- 
gentiarum definiuntur et quoniam acquisitio alicuius indul- 
gentiae libera est, etiam illius acquisitionis conditiones, prout 


: - E.g. O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass, Il, p. 137; Davis, Moral Theology, 
II, p. 103. 
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conditiones sunt, tamquam actiones liberae exhibendae sunt, 
quamvis sint aliis de causis praescriptae.””+ 

Our opinion is that the obligation of reciting these prayers 
is not established with certainty, and that they may be omitted 
without sin, even venial sin. The rubric for solemn Masses and 
the Caeremoniale Episcoporum give no directions about them; the 
wording of $.R.C., 1 August, 1938, supporting the rubric XII, 
6, and the title of the prayers in the Missal, indicate that there 
is an obligation; but this is negatived by the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary in the title to Preces et Pia Opera, n. 690, and the principle 
about indulgences in canon 932; and if these intrinsic reasons 
are considered insufficient, the teaching of the moral theo- 
logians provides at least an extrinsic probability which may 
safely be followed. 

The distinction between Benedicite, etc., and the prayer 
entitled ““Pro opportunitate sacerdotis dicendae” would then 
be, perhaps, that the Benedicite, etc., is an official and public 


thanksgiving, whereas the others are for the private devotion 
of the priest.” 


Dominus Meus ET Deus MeEwvs 


Is it necessary, for gaining the indulgence attached to this 
invocation at the elevation, to say the words vocally and to look 
upon the Host? (F.) 


REPLY 


Preces et Pia Opera (1929) n. 60: Fidelibus, qui fide, pietate 
et amore sacratissimam Hostiam adspexerint, cum in Missae 
sacrificio elevatur, vel dum manet solemniter exposita, et 
praefatam iaculatoriam precem recitaverint, conceditur: 
Indulgentia sepiem annorum totidemque quadragenarum. Indulgentia 
plenaria suetis conditionibus semel in hebdomada, si supra 


1 Periodica, 1938, XXVII, p. 434. 


2? Tue Ciercy Review, 1936, XI, p. 382. Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B., in this 
article assumes throughout that the Benedicite, etc., are of obligation. 
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relata praxis quotidie habita fuerit (Pius X, Rescr. Manu Propr. 
18 Maii 1907, exhib. 12 Jun. 1907; S. Poen. Ap., 21 Jun. 1927). 

S.R.C., 6 November, 1925, ad 1; A.A.S., 1926, p. 21: 
Summus Pontifex sa.me. die 18 Maii 1907 indulgentias christi- 
fidelibus concessit qui devote sacram Hostiam adspexerint cum 
in Missae sacrificio elevatur, additis in ipsa oculorum elavatione 
verbis “Dominus meus et Deus meus”. Hinc quaeritur: 1. An 
fideles Missae adstantes, in sacrae Hostiae elevatione, clara et 
elata voce verba “‘Dominus meus et Deus meus” proferre 
possint? An etiam ad Calicis elevationem? 2. An ipse celebrans 
idem agere valeat submissa tamen voce? Resp. Quoad primam 
partem, negative in omnibus, ad mentem Caeremonialis 
Episcoporum, lib. II, cap. viii, n. 70, et Decreti generalis n. 3827 
ad III, diei 22 Maii 1934. Quoad secundam partem, negative, 
iuxta canonem 818 Codicis iuris canonici et Rubricas Missalis 
Romani. 

S. Poenit., 7 December, 1933; THE CLercy REviEw, 1934, 
VII, p. 255: An indulgentiae, invocationibus et precibus sic 
dictis iaculatoriis annexae, acquiri possint, ceteris paribus, a 
fidelibus quibuslibet etiam per mentalem tantum earum 
recitationem? Resp. Affirmative. 

Preces et Pia Opera (1938), n. 107: Fidelibus, qui, cum in 
Missae sacrificio sacratissima Hostia elevatur, vel dum ipsa 
manet solemniter exposita, praefatam iaculatoriam precem 
fide, pietate et amore recitaverint, conceditur: Jndulgentia 
septem annorum; Jndulgentia plenaria semel in hebdomada, si 
praefata pia praxis quotidie habita fuerit, additis sacramentali 
confessione, sacra Communione et oratione ad mentem Summi 
Pontificis. (References as in 1929 edition; also S. Poenit., 26 
Jan., 1937). 

The above texts illustrate the difficulties likely to arise when 
any modification is introduced into the liturgy of the Mass, and 
they are also a good example of the changes to which all 
indulgences are subject. 

(1) The answer to the first query is that mental recitation of 
this invocation now suffices both for the celebrant and for those 
assisting at Mass; the assistants may, if they wish, recite the 
words vocally in a very low voice, but the celebrant may not 
do this: he must be content with a mental prayer. The 1938 
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Preces et Pia Opera retains the word “‘recitaverint’’, but the ruling 
of 7 December, 1933, is given on p. xv of the Introduction, 
explanatory of canon 934, §1, of which it is in some degree a 
modification. Liturgical rules, as recalled in the authorities 
given in the reply, 6 December, 1925, require silence on the 
part of cantors and others during the elevation, and forbid any 
external additions on the part of the celebrant. He is not, how- 
ever, forbidden a mental ejaculation at this point, although the 
rubrics of the current missal make no reference to it. Cf. 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1926, p. 52. 

(2) Up to 1938 it was necessary for the faithful to look upon 
the Sacred Host, and it would appear, indeed, that the indul- 
gence was given in the first instance precisely in order to 
encourage them to do so. That this used to be a necessary 
condition for people with sight is evident from the note attached 
to Preces et Pia Opera (1929) n. 60: “‘Easdem indulgentias suetis 
conditionibus lucrari possunt caeci, iaculatoriam tantum 
precem iisdem in adiunctis recitantes ($.C.S. Officii, 9 Maii, 
1g12).” 

All reference to this action of looking on the Host is lacking, 
however, in the Preces et Pia Opera (1938), n. 107, and it is alto- 
gether unlikely that the omission is due to an oversight. The 
reason for this modification may be to allow the faithful to gain 
the indulgence when the celebrant cannot be seen from their 
place in the church, or when the celebrant does not sufficiently 
elevate the Host. 

(3) A further difference between the two editions of Preces 
et Pia Opera is in the way the conditions are formulated, but 
there is actually little difference in the substance of what is 
required. As explained in this Review, 1938, XIV, p. 167, the 
term ‘“‘suetis conditionibus” includes, since 1929, a visit to a 
church, whereas before that date this was not so. In accordance 
with the rule in Praenotandum 4 of the Preces et Pia Opera the 
conditions for the indulgence in n. 107 are set out in full 
because a visit to a church is no longer necessary. The quaran- 
tains are omitted in the 1938 text since they are also omitted 
from every other indulgence in the book: the term—probably 


denoting a forty days’ fast—was never very clearly defined in 
reference to modern indulgences. 
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PRIVILEGED ALTAR 


For an altar to be “privileged” what are the minimum 
requirements in its structure? Must the words “‘Altare Privi- 
legiatum”’ be prominently inscribed upon it? (N.) 


REPLY 


Canon 918, §1: Ut indicetur altare esse privilegiatum, nihil 
aliud inscribatur nisi: altare privilegiatum, perpetuum vel ad 
tempus, quotidianum vel non, secundum concessionis verba. 

The privileged altar is of various kinds according to the 
concession received, e.g. personal or local, pro vivis or pro 
defunctis, perpetual or temporary.’ The essential thing is to 
have some proof of the privilege being granted either by the 
Holy See or by one of the persons mentioned in canon 916, but 
it is not necessary for the altar to carry any inscription to that 
effect, although this is a common practice. The direction of 
canon 918, §1, is for the purpose of preventing exaggerated 
descriptions of the indulgence. 

The privilege may be attached to an altar in an unconse- 
crated church, and in principle only one altar may be so privi- 
leged “intuitu paroeciae”’; if the church contains more than 
one, it is because the additional privileged altar belongs to 
some body distinct from the parish. 

The altar need not be “fixed” in the liturgical sense of 
canon 1197, but the privilege cannot be attached to an altar 
stone that is moved about from one place to another. It suffices 
if the structure is of a stable character, even though it is not 
fixed to the ground or the surrounding walls, and even though 
the altar stone is itself movable: the privilege is attached to the 
structure not to the movable stone, and a wooden structure is 
not excluded. It may be replaced by another structure provided 
the title is not altered, or the existing structure may be stably 
erected elsewhere in the same church. E. J. M. 


1 Cf. writers on Indulgences: Beringer, Les Indulgences (1925), I, §§978-93; 
Collationes Brugenses, 1926, p. 24, and 1927, p. 197; Gougnard, De Indulgentits, p. 121. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
PAPAL ADDRESS TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
NUNTIUS RADIOPHONICUS 


ALUMNIS SCHOLARUM CATHOLICARUM STATUUM FOEDERATORUM AMERI- 
CAE SEPTENTRIONALIS DATUS AD SOLLICITANDAM CARITATEM ERGA 
PUEROS INDIGENTES EUROPAE ET ASIAE ORIENTALIS, NE FAME 
PEREANT (A.4.S., 1947, XXXIX, p. 127).3 


Our loving greetings to you, dear children of the Catholic schools 
of America. You are more than two million strong in the elementary 
classes. Add to your number another half million of your older 
brothers and sisters in the High Schools and Colleges, and what a 
massive testimony you present to the faith of your mothers and 
fathers, to their spirit of self-denial and generosity in safeguarding 
that faith for you, their dearest treasures. You can never thank your 
parents enough for sending you to your Catholic schools, where you 
are being taught how to become good citizens of your country and 
faithful, holy children of your Church. 


This is the first time We have ever addressed Our words to you, 
dear boys and girls; and there is a special reason why We do so 
now. Let Us tell you what it is. You are very happy in your beau- 
tiful schools, some small, some very big. You have light and heat, 
and all the books you need to learn your lessons well. When school 
is over, you put on your warm over-coats, wrap up well and go out 
to play even-in the snow ; because your shoes and stockings are strong 
and protect you securely against the cold and wet. When evening 
comes, you will sit down to a warm supper that mother has pre- 
pared to make you grow up healthy and happy. 


But you must know that there are other millions of children here 
in Europe and out in the far East, whose life is very different. They 
are young boys and girls just your age, and they too should be 
growing up happy and healthy. Instead, they are falling victims to 
dread disease, they are hungry, some of them are starving, and many 
of them are going to die so very young. They shiver in the cold; 
their clothes are thin and worn; many have only rags to cover 
their frail bodies, have no stockings, no shoes. And. their mothers, 


1 Datus die 19 mensis Februarii a. 1947. 
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who love them just as much as your mothers love you, can give 
them only a little bite to eat at the end of the day. 


What is sadder, thousands of these children have no fathers or 
mothers to take care of them. They died during the terrible war ; 
and these children now walk the city streets, wander over country 
roads little conscious of the perils around them, and at night must 
look for some shelter in cold cellars or are crowded together in rude 
barracks, only to begin another lonesome, aimless, dangerous day 
when the sun comes up again. 


And what dangers are awaiting them! There are often no 
attractive schools for them. They are not taught, as you are, by 
devoted religious, Sisters and Brothers, all the wonderful things 
about God: how He created them for Himself; how He loves them 
and sent His only begotten Son to redeem them and help them get 
to heaven; how they must love God, be good and obey the com- 
mandments of God and all that the Church teaches them. They feel 
that they have been abandoned; and how easily they learn to do 
what is very wrong. 


You remember that charming scene in the life of Jesus, when the 
children gathered around Him and would not let Him go; and 
some of His friends wanted to drive them away: but He said: no, 
let the children be, do not prevent them from coming to me. And 
with love He laid His sacred hand upon their heads in blessing. 


Today the millions of suffering children are looking with appeal- 
ing eyes to the Vicar of Jesus. Let them come to Us; let no one hold 
them off. We love them all with the love of Christ, and We cannot 
rest so long as the pangs of hunger make them cry out for help and 
their immortal souls are in peril of being set upon by the enemy of 
God. Charitable benefactors throughout the world, and especially 
the Catholics of America, have sent Us thousands of tons of food and 
clothing, which We have been distributing among those in greatest 
distress. Bounteous funds have been placed at Our disposal to save 
the children from the street with all its evil and to provide for them 
a decent lodging and home, where they may be educated into 
honourable and God-fearing citizens. But still more is needed. 
That is why your bishops and priests in their untiring generosity 
are asking all to make yet one more effort to head off sickness and 
hunger and soul-starvation from the homeless, helpless, harried 
peoples of Europe and Asia. And We have been told that you, dear 
boys and girls of the elementary schools, want to do your little part 
in this beautiful mission of mercy. That is why We wished to speak 
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to you today. We wished to thank you for that noble desire and to 
encourage you to do your best to make this drive the most successful 
of all. 


Lent begins today, and you will be wanting to offer some little 
penance to the Lord you love dearly and whom you wish never to 
offend. This penance will allow you to save your pennies and dimes, 
and they will buy the bread or the medicine that will help to save the 
life of some less fortunate child, and protect him from the danger of 
sinning against God. And how God will love you for it, and will bless 
you and your future and all those at home! As a proof of Our great 
joy for your holy resolution to share some of your comfort and 
happiness with the children who have none, and a token of Our 
affection for each and every one of you, We will now impart to 
you, to your dear parents, to your devoted teachers and to all who 
assist in this truly Christ-like campaign the Apostolic Benediction. 
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BLESSING OF PARTY FLAGS FORBIDDEN 
SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII 
DE VEXILLORUM BENEDICTIONE (A.A.S., 1947, XXXIX p. 130). 


Proposito dubio: ‘An vexilla cuiusvis civium partis (partito 
politico) benedicere liceat’, Emi ac Revrhi DD. Cardinales fidei 
moribusque tutandis praepositi, attento decreto huius Supremae, 
diei 31 augusti 1887, in generali consessu habito feria IV, die 5 
Martii 1947, respondendum decreverunt: Negative. 

Et sequenti feria V, die 6 eiusdem mensis et anni, Ssthus D. N. 
D. Pius Divina Providentia Papa XII, in Audientia Exctho Diio 
Adsessori S. Officii impertita, relatam Sibi Emhorum Patrum reso- 
lutionem ratam habuit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 20 Martii 1947. 


SEBASTIANUS FRAGHI, Supr. S. Congreg. S. Officit Notarius. 
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CANONIZATION OF B. JOSEPH CAFASSO 


SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 


TAURINEN 


CANONIZATIONIS B. IOSEPHI CAFASSO, CONFESSORIS, SACERDOTIS 
SAECULARIS COLLEGII ECCLESIASTICI TAURINENSIS MODERATORIS 
(A.A.S., 1947, XXXIX, p. 132). 


SUPER DUBIO 


An, stante approbatione duorum miraculorum, post indultam Eidem Beato 
ab Apostolica Sede Venerationem, Tuto procedi possit ad solemnem 
Eiusdem Canonizationem. 


Magna est sacerdotum dignitas! Sacerdotibus enim Christus 
Dominus Ecclesiae suae regimen concredidit, ut homines ad caeles- 
tem patriam dirigant. Sacerdos itaque, ut concinne Petrus Comestor 
scribit, “est pastor, est et iudex, est et intercessor : pastor in Ecclesia, 
iudex in cathedra, intercessor in Missa; pastor ut sane erudiat, 
iudex ut iuste definiat, intercessor ut pie subveniat” (P. L. 198, col. 
1833). 

Taurinensis Archidioecesis plures insignes sacerdotes se habere 
merito gloriatur, qui sub decimioctavi finem et elapso saeculo pas- 
torali zelo, doctrina ac vitae sanctitate fulserunt; atque validum 
munimen contra pervadentem iansenismum constituerunt. Quo- 
niam autem uniformis atque inconcussa doctrina valde iuvat ad 
efficaciter pugnandum, sollertia et ardenti horum sacerdotum zelo, 
quos honoris causa dignum et gratum est commemorare, sodalitas 
quaedam cui nomen “Amicitia Sacerdotalis” constituta fuit a P. de 
Diessbach eiusque valido adiutore Dei Servo Pio Brunone Lanteri, 
qui postea, vix pace restituta in Europa, una cum theologo Guala 
ecclesiasticum Collegium seu Convictum condidit, in quo triennium 
novensiles sacerdotes in theologiam pastoralem ac moralem ad men- 
tem S. Alfonsi de Ligorio incumberent. B. Iosephus Cafasso, anno 
1811 in oppido “Castelnuovo di Asti’’ natus, ad presbyteratum pro- 
motus, anno 1834 hoc Collegium ingressus est; ubi sub theologi 
Guala sapienti disciplina adeo in scientia ac sanctitate profecit, ut 
eidem theologo, unanimi bonorum plausu, in Collegio moderando, 
anno 1848 successerit. Inter plures magni meriti viros, qui eo 
regente floruerunt, S. Ioannes Bosco eminuit. 
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Non annis sed meritis plenus die 23 Iunii anno 1860 B. Iosephus 
ad Superos evolavit. Anno 1906 Pius X commissionem Introduc- 
tionis causae subsignavit, Benedictus XV decretum approbationis 
virtutum edi iussit, Pius XI, miraculis approbatis, beatorum fastis 
a. 1925 eum accensuit. 

Resumpta sub eodem Pontifice causa anno 1934, Ssthus D. N. 
Pius Pp. XII duo miracula post eius beatificationem a Deo eiusdem 
interventione patrata approbavit, edito a S. R. C. decreto die 
octava Decembris mensis elapso anno. 

His approbatis, ut iuridice constet a Sacra hac Congregatione 
omnia servata esse quae a iure et praxi ab ea requiruntur antequam 
Summus Pontifex ad consistorialia acta procedat proxime ad 
Canonizationem spectantia in generali coetu, coram eadem Sanc- 
titate Sua, Revihis Cardinalibus, Praelatis officialibus atque Con- 
sultoribus dubium est proponendum: An, stante approbatione duorum 
miraculorum post indultam Eidem Beato venerationem, Tuto procedi possit 
ad sollemnem Eiusdem Canonizationem. Dubium hoc ab infrascripto 
Cardinali S. R. C. Praefecto nec non huius causa Ponente, die 28 
Ianuarii mensis, decurrentis anni fuit propositum; cui omnes un- 
animi favorabili suffragio responderunt. 

Beatissimus vero Pater suam edere sententiam distulit ad hanc 
usque diem, 16 Februarii mensis, Dominicam Quinquagesimae, ut 
impensius divinam mentis illustrationem suis, praesentiumque pre- 
cibus imploraret. 

Quapropter infrascriptum Cardinalem S. C. Praefectum atque 
causae Ponentem, nec non R. P. Salvatorem Natucci, Fidei Promo- 
torem generalem meque Secretarium ad Se advocavit, sacroque 
Eucharistico sacrificio pientissime litato, edixit: Tuto procedi posse 
ad Beati Iosephi Cafasso sollemnem Canonizationem. 

Hoc autem decretum rite promulgari atque in acta Sacrae 
Rituum Congregationis referri mandavit. 

Datum Romae, d. 16 Februarii, Dominica Quinquagesimae, a. 
D. 1947. 

% C. Card. Satotti, Ep. Praen., Praefectus. 
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American Saint. The Life of Mother Cabrini. By Marbel Farnum. 
Pp. xii + 151. (Didier, New York. $2.50.) 


MorTHER Casrini, already widely revered among the modern 
Saints, is rapidly becoming more and more popular, particularly in 
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America, her adopted country ; Italian born, she became an Ameri- 
can citizen. This new biography is written for boys and girls, those 
who love life because it is a great adventure. Few Foundresses can 
have had such varied experiences as had Mother Cabrini or have 
travelled so far in scores of different countries. Brave and courageous, 
daring and bold, she exhibited all the virtues of heroism, facing 
death unflinchingly more than once before her time actually came. 
Her romantic life-story cannot fail to capture the imagination of 
the youthful, whose “‘special edition” is provided by Miss Farnum. 

“Not to the East, but to the West”. In this command—as it 
seemed to her—of Leo XIII, Mother Cabrini heard the death- 
sentence upon her early hopes of going to the Far East to work 
among the Chinese. For her the will of the Pope was the will of God 
to be followed unhesitatingly : to the West she went. There she found 
multitudes of her own poor countrymen in dire distress, and like 
the true mother she was, she at once set about providing for the 
needs of her numberless children. Hospitals, clinics, schools, 
orphanages, hostels, homes of every kind ; they appeared as though 
by magic, each with a community of her devoted Sisters who seemed 
to rise out of the earth wherever she went and fill her noviciate. She 
never had any money, yet her debts were always paid. At her 
pleading the tightest purse-strings were loosened and the hardest 
hearts were softened. “I should like to buy your hotel,” she informed 
one owner, who had no thought of selling. “But it is not for sale,” 
he told her. It was sold, however, almost before he realized it. 

This wonderful saint was born in 1850 and canonized in 1946. 
Her years on this earth were 67, and she founded exactly that num- 
ber of houses of her Institute. Her Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart are now known everywhere in the Catholic world, including 
our own country. The Foundress is universally honoured by the 
Church, but it is America, her beloved “West”, that makes first 
claim upon her; she is truly an American Saint. May the reading 
of her life-story inspire some among the youthful to follow her 
leading. Vocation to the religious life is a mystery, but Mother 
Cabrini knew more than most people about this mystery, and she 
will surely open her heart to share her secret with young girls who 
think they have heard the Master’s call and who are asking them- 
selves: “Is He calling ME?” 


The Manifold Mass and the Invisible Child. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
Pp. 79. (Sheed & Ward. 5s.) 


Tue first section of this book, The Manifold Mass, is a spiritual 
fantasy, a play (delightful to read but too imaginative for presen- 
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tation) in which the author describes what goes on among angels 
whilst the Holy Sacrifice is being offered among men. The human 
characters are perfectly true to life; the parish priest of Mariaquell, 
his altar servers and congregation, and, most real of all, the two 
awkward young Englishmen who unexpectedly find themselves 
with leading parts in the Feast Day drama. Angels also have an 
important place, small angels who seem to think and talk very much 
as do small boys. The connexion between things temporal and things 
eternal is largely made by means of verses without music, but verses 
that are true hymns because they “sing” before they are set. In 
parts this play is vividly amusing, but it is throughout deeply 
religious in its explanation of the Mass. 

The Invisible Child is the Divine Child in a series of half a dozen 
historical episodes, beginning at Bethlehem and ending in a Ports- 
mouth slum. The author’s aim is to give the spiritual significance of 
the various happenings he describes, in order that his readers may 
grasp the supernatural element which is so easily overlooked when 
events move quickly. His language is in the matter-of-fact style of a 
history manual, but he speaks of the invisible world as convincingly 
as of the world that is seen, with the result that material and spiri- 
tual things coalesce in one complete picture. It is a joy to find that 
Father Martindale’s most recent work displays the same sensitive 
power which has made his earlier books universally popular. 


The Apostles Creed. Hail Mary. My Angel. By Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Illustrations by J. Sullivan and P. O’Connor. Uniform booklets 
each of 24 pages and price gd. (Mercier Press, Cork ; Catechetical 
Dept.) 

TueEsE titles are three of a children’s series of religious workbooks, 

of which many more (excellent news, this) are in preparation. The 

books are meant to consolidate the instructional lessons given by the 
teacher, and they provide an ideal means of practical book-work 
for the child’s personal and exclusive use. There are large outlined 
illustrations and open letters for colouring, and spaces where favour- 
ite pictures may be pasted in. The text of the prayers is printed in 
such a way as to enable a child to go over each word with a coloured 
pencil and thus impress upon the memory, without any spelling 
difficulties, the words that will be familiar for a lifetime. As His 

Eminence Cardinal Griffin says in his foreword to these publica- 

tions, they are “a first-class attempt to supply practical aids to 

religious teaching”. 
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The Priest among the Soldiers. Edited by Martin Dempsey. Pp. xi + 
211. (Burns Oates. 10s. 6d.) 


One’s regret after reading this book is that its scope was not made 
more extensive. Taken for what it is, a series of eighteen chapters 
by as many Army Chaplains, it provides interesting and gratifying 
reading, but obviously it is not meant to tell the whole story of 
what our priests did during the Second World War. As its title indi- 
cates, it is limited to the army. If records could be assembled for the 
compilation of a complete history of the Chaplains’ work in all the 
Services, we should have a glorious epic of which a true idea may 
be obtained from this well arranged dossier. 

Each of the authors recounts his experiences with his unit on 
active service. Almost every operational front is mentioned, as is 
nearly every duty that falls to the lot of an army Chaplain. Heroic 
Malta appears in the story, which also includes chapters on P.O.W. 
camps, hospital ships, Belsen, and in fact most places where one 
would look for a Catholic priest whilst hostilities were raging. Some 
good photographs depict events as different as the reception of a 
convert in the jungle and the marriage in St Peter’s of a couple in 
the King’s uniform. Appendices give lists of Chaplains who lost 
their lives, who were prisoners of war, who were wounded, and who 
received decorations. 

The general reader will enjoy this book, but it is the ex-Chaplain 
himself who will most appreciate it, because it will graphically 
recall his life among the troops, with the accompanying hardship 
and happiness, the disappointments and the consolations. War on 
the scale we have recently known it, by disturbing the whole struc- 
ture of civilization affects the Church from end to end. The settling- 
down process is gradually providing a detailed picture of the post- 
war world, wherein the Church retains her honoured place un- 
changed. Her high prestige in our own country has been enhanced, 
not lessened, by the war years, and to no section of the community 
is this more directly due than to our Service Chaplains. 

L, TF... 


Fundamental Rubrics. By Rev. John C. O’Leary, Ph.D. Pp. 121. 
(Newman Bookshop, Maryland, Westminster, U.S.A. $1.75) 


Tue early pages of this manual, which deal with the principles on 
such matters as genuflexions, bows and incensations, are well within 
the author’s purpose and the book’s title; the later pages contain 
notes on certain functions, indicating the errors to be avoided, and 
reducing to some essential rules the points which those taking part 
should bear in mind. It is a compilation which any priest interested 
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in rubrics will find of value. The author is correct in his statements, 
which are always supported by citations from liturgical texts and 
commentators, though the latter are not always quoted in the 
current editions: Fortescue-O’Connell, The Ceremonies of the Roman 
Rite, for example, is the edition of 1932, instead of the recent one of 
1943. 

What is now clearly needed is a liturgical Code, issuing from the 
Congregation of Rites, in which, following the method of the Codex 
Juris, the existing rules are classified and, if possible, reduced and 
simplified. The fact that Votive Masses alone require about fifty 
pages of explanation in the manuals is sufficient to discourage the 
ordinary reader from attempting to assimilate the rules: he iscontent 
to leave it to one or two experts to unravel the matter, and refers to 
them when necessary as he would to a Bradshaw. But pending the 
publication of this Code, an abbreviated summary of certain rubrics, 
as we have in Fr O’Leary’s book, is a thing to be welcomed. 


The End. By Hugh Venning. Pp. 298. (Douglas Oran. gs. 6d.) 


Mr. VENNING’s novel about the end of the world a hundred years 
from now contains many forecasts which are quite credible: a 
general decline of faith, except for Ireland, French Canada and 
Poland; the world dominated by a super-dictator in Rome who is 
anti-Christ ; his overthrow there by Michael and the hosts of heaven. 
Other things are less credible, though having no bearing on the 
story, such as the Emu gland injection which does away with the 
necessity of eating, drinking and sleeping. The people of these 
islands, though faithless, except at the end, do not figure too badly 
at all: they extend a welcome, at least, to the last reigning Pope 
Benedict XX. The theme is similar to that of Benson’s Lord of the 
World, but the book is not, as a novel, quite so good: the personal 
interest is not sufficiently prominent, and many of its pages are more 
in the style of a descriptive essay. But the general effect on the 
reader, owing to the unusual character of the events portrayed, is 
arresting, and the sidelights on the manners and customs of our 
descendants are equally striking, especially the solution adopted for 
removing the divorce scandal: people get married for three years 
only, and renew it for another period of three years if they want to. 
E. J. M. 
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A Retreat for Priests . 
By Monsignor R. A. Knox 10/6 net 


“Written with all Monsignor Knox’s command of English and quiet 
effectiveness of thought, this book will surely be a well-thumbed 
volume among the not very many which deal directly with the 
priest’s own life and character.”’ Clergy Review" 


“*.. It does not contain a page without a shaft of light and warmth 
for the priestly mind and heart . . . a comforting book which comes, 
quite evidently, from a keen mind and a kind heart.” 

Catholic Herald 


Theology and Sanity 


By F. J. Sheed 12/6 net 


sé 


. a brilliant book. It is one of the simplest and most straight- 
forward presentations of Christian theology, Protestant or Roman, 
that has appeared for a long time.”’ Life of Faith 


‘Rarely indeed is it possible to commend any book, especially a 
book of such range, so wholeheartedly as this. But, without reserva- 
tion, it may be said that Theology and Sanity is excellent.” 

Catholic Herald 


The Comforting of Christ 


By Caryll Houselander 8/6 net 


Few books have done so much to make membership of the 
Mystical Body a grasped reality as Caryll Houselander’s This War is 
the Passion. In that book she stated the central truth most livingly 
and then showed it in its practical application to wartime. Now she 
has revised the book, partly in order to bring out the central truth 
more richly still, but mainly in order to take out the wartime applica- 
tion and show how the same truth works in what is, ironically 
perhaps, regarded as the more normal way of peace. 


PLEASE ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
110-111 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
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The New 
BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 





More Candid Comments 





“The format, layout and execution of your new breviary are a 
credit to British craftsmanship. The one thing that prevents my 
purchasing a copy is that your production was just too eariy to 
incorporate the new psalter. That was a major misfortune and I 
sincerely sympathise. . . .” 


“I do congratulate you on the breviary and piously pray that I 
may leave my present volumes in a train: then I’ll let-you know: 
but at the moment I am not a customer worthy of attention.” 


“*, . . Your new Breviary . . . is an achievement in printing, 


binding, and design of which we in England may be proud. I do 
not, however, require a new Breviary at the moment; nor shall I for 
some years to come.” 


**. . . Since I asked you to reserve a copy, I have had to consult 


an oculist and I find that I ought not to use a Breviary of smaller 
type than that to which I have been accustomed, and it is, at least, 
doubtful whether I ought to continue saying Office. . . .” 


“I am sorry I am not in a position to buy a copy of your excellent 
Breviary, much as I would love to! It is‘a fine piece of work, beau- 
tifully printed and arranged. I shall bear it in mind, of course.” 


“I already possess one—and am very pleased indeed with it 
(tho’ it falls slightly short of your trumpet blast !)” 


“T am waiting for a new breviary with the new translation of 
the psalms, ordered in France.” 


“In reply to your lavishly produced circular dated June 1947, I 
would not accept your new Breviary as a gift. 


“I suppose I shall now be deprived of one of my few recreations 
in this tired and tiring world—the reading of your refreshingly 
worded advertisements.” 


ec 





. I have no need of a new Breviary. . . . I have, however, 
seen ‘your edition and congratulate you on its issue. I should say, 
viewing it objectively, its press puffs are somewhat overdone.” 


OATES 
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Ducket 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST 
CATHOLIC BOOK CENTRE 


NEW e SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


American and Foreign 
Catholic Books Stocked 


BOOKS SENT ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Books bought. Whole libraries 
purchased for cash. 


The Catholic Literary Monthly 
“DUCKETT’S REGISTER” 
News and Views of Catholic Books. 
3d. Monthly. 4/- a year—Post Free. 





Visit our extensive showrooms 
where you can browse or buy 





140 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Opposite Gaiety Theatre; facing Aldwych 
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Telegraph : Gallows, Estrand, London 
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VESTMENT SPECIALISTS 


Telephone : VICtoria 3932 


VANPOULLES 


Gov. Dir.: L. C. APPLETON 


Ecclesiastical Embroiderers 
and Church Furnishers 


258-260 Vauxhall Bridge Road 
WESTMINSTER -: °: S.W.1 


ARTISTIC METALWORK -———— FINE LINENS 

Amply made Gothic Vestments from £12: 12s. complete. 

A pure linen Alb and Girdle for £5:5s. Please ask for new 
Stock List 


Telegrams: VANPOULLE CHURTON LONDON 











THE SOCIETY OF ST. GREGORY 


THE FOLLOWING RECENT PUBLICATIONS ARE NOW ON SALE 


THE POPES AND THE LITURGY: 
English Translation of the Motu Proprio, 1903, and Divini 
Cultus, 1928. 


SOLESMES;: ITS WORK FOR LITURGY AND CHANT 
By Dom Aldhelm Dean, O.S.B. 


Each of the above pamphlets 7d. post free, or 12 for 6s. 
Reduction for quantities. 


CHRISTUS VINCIT (PLAINSONG ACCLAMATIONS) 
3s. 6d. per 100 post free. Organ Accompaniment: 7d. post free. 


Obtainable from 
SECRETARY, S.S.G. PUBLICATIONS 
8 Burkes Court, Burkes Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 
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SPECIALISTS IN ENGINEERING 
EQUIPMENT FOR BUILDINGS 


Heating 
Air Conditioning 
Industrial Process Services 


Ventilating 
Hot Water Supply 
Electrical Installations 
Dust and Fume Extraction Installations 
Cold Water Supply Plumbing and Sanitation 
High-Pressure Hict Water and District Heating Installations 


Invisible Panel Warming Installations 
Steam and Electrical Generating Plant 
Oil Firing and Mechanical Stoker Equipment 





G. N. HADEN & SONS LTD. 


Established 1816 


Head Office: 19-29 WOBURN PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 Terminus 2877 


MAIN BRANCHES SUB-BRANCHES 
MANCHESTER . GLASGOW . BRISTOL LIVERPOOL . NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
BIRMINGHAM . LINCOLN . TORQUAY BELFAST . ABERDEEN . NORWICH 

BOURNEMOUTH . CANTERBURY YORK . NOTTINGHAM . BRIGHTON 
EASTBOURNE BRIDGWATER 


HADENS ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 199 PEARSE STREET, DUBLIN, C.5 
DUBLIN 43987 
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THE PIONEERS OF ELECTRICAL 
TIMEKEEPING 


The Synchronome Electrical Impulse Clock was first 
produced in 1895. Since then hundreds of Churches and 
Educational Establishments have been fitted with the 
Synchronome System of timekeeping. 

It is independent of the main supply and one Master 
Clock will control any number of subsidiary dials and 
also a Turret Clock if required. : 

The following is a short list of Catholic Establishments 
that have been fitted with the Synchronome System of 
electrical timekeeping : 


DOWNSIDE SCHOOL, Chiicompton. 


ST. ANGELA’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
Forest Gate. 


STONYHURST COLLEGE AND 
OBSERVATORY, Blackburn. 


HEYTHROP COLLEGE, 
Chipping Norton. 


MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
Chesterfield. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE, 
Old Windsor. 


CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF ZION, 


Bayswater. 


ST. KATHERINES COLLEGE, 


Tottenham. 


BUCKFAST ABBEY - -_ Devon. 


Write for further information and Technical details and 
particulars of rental scheme. 


ABBEY ELECTRIC CLOCK WORKS — MOUNT PLEASART — ALPERTON 


TELEPHONE: WEMBLEY 3645 
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FRANCIS TUCKER & C0., LTD. 





; RANCIS TUCKER & CO. LTD. can supply from stock 

i a wide range of large Statues in superior plaster—decorated 
in Antique or Traditional Style—suitable for Churches or 
Chapels. 


Statues for outdoor use in terra-cotta, cast stone or carved 
wood can be supplied to order. Designs and quotations on 
application. 


Repairs and repainting of all kinds can be undertaken. 


The Manufactory, Cricklewood Lane 
London, N.W.2 
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Space and Spirit 
Theories of the Universe and the ; 
Arguments for the Existence of God a 


SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER F.R.S. 


*‘A miracle of historical balance and scientific-accuracy. There is 
hardly a superfluous word in it.’’ The Record 6s. net 


Bishop Berkeley’s 


Philosophical Commentaries 
generally called the COMMONPLACE BOOK 
An editio diplomatica edited by A. A. LUCE, M.C. D.D. Litt.D. 
‘‘An authoritative work indispensable to students of Berkeley’s 
philosophy.’’ Spectator 


“Students of Berkeley for many generations to come will be 
grateful to Professor Luce for this fine piece of work.”’ 


Nature 
Edition limited to 400 copies 


Price 3} guineas 
LT LE TIT 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 
Parkside - Edinburgh 
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Altar Wines 


FULLY CERTIFIED AND GUARANTEED 


AFONA VELALTAR 


Shipped from South Africa Shipped from Portugal 
LIGHT TAWNY WINE WHITE SWEET ALTAR WINE 
115/- per dozen 115/- per dozen 
MEDIUM DRY from Portugal 122/- per dozen 


DOZENS OR PART DOZENS SUPPLIED; ALSO SUPPLIED IN BULK 


Ask for samples from: 


S. POWELL & SON (LONDON) LTD. 


108 THE BROADWAY, WIMBLEDON, S.W.19 
TELEPHONE: LIBERTY 4288/4289 








Le ri. 
€3 


For perfect audibility in places 
of worship use a MAGNETA 


Si sae mee EEA TET RY Ca 


For further particulars write to 


THE MAGNETA TIME COMPANY LTD., Leatherhead, iteey 


Telephone: ASHSTEAD 866 (8 lines) 


Xiv 
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Telephone: WELbeck 5431 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: “REGAUGE, WESDO, LONDON”. 


“CREDO” 
LISBON ALTAR WINES 


108/- PER DOZEN 


* 
QUOTATIONS are subject to prevailing market 


fluctuations based on Shippers’ Ruling Prices which 
ensure the greatest possible advantage 


DELIVERIES IN FREE, NON-RETURNABLE PILFER-PROOF CARTONS 
Also supplied in Casks of various sizes at reduced prices 


SAMPLES AVAILABLE ON APPLICATION with facsimile copies of 
Ecclesiastical Certificates of Approbation 


“Bottled at as high a strength as permissible by Canon Law ensuring brilliant 
condition indefinitely. OBTAINABLE IN VARIOUS STYLES 


Telegrams or ’phone requests for emergency quantities of 
one, two or three bottles despatched per Registered Parcel 
Post, guarantee delivery within twenty-four hours 


Personal attention given to all enquiries 


Altar “Credo” Wines 
ALBERT H. WETZ 
19 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 
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Preliminary Announcement 


NOW IN THE PRESS, FOR PUBLICATION IN LATE AUTUMN, THE 


NEW BOOK OF PSALMS 


The left-hand pages contain what is known as “The New Psalter.’ The right- 
hand pages give the English translation, newly made by the RicuT REVEREND 
Monsicnor R. A. Knox, with his explanatory notes. 


This is the first home-produced edition of the new Latin Psalter, and the first 
edition to give the new Latin text and the new English translation side by side. 


The edition is limited, and advance orders are recommended. 


450 pages, printed in black and red. Pluvis, red edges, 12s. 6d.; Leather, red 
edges, 215.: De Luxe Morocco, gilt edges, 3os. 


Advance orders should be given NOW to your usual bookseller or repository 


BURNS OATES 





THE NEW PSALTER 


PSALTERIUM BREVIARIT ROMANI 


DESCLEE EDITION 
(No. 13) 12mo. 632’ x4}” 
Cloth. Round Corners. Gilt edges. 
Morocco Grain. Round Corners. Gilt Edges. 
MAME EDITION 
(No. 17) 12mo. 68” x 4}” 


Imitation Black Leather. RoundCorners. Red Edges. 
Leather. MoroccoGrain. RoundCorners. Gilt Edges. 


Obtainable from 
BURNS OATES 


28 ASHLEY PLACE - LONDON - S.W.1 - And Branches 











SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion. 


ONTEXT, The First British Catholic Digest. Published monthly. 12s. a 
year, from Context House, 34 North End Road, London, N.W.11. 
DECORATIVE Art Guild undertakes painting work in Convents, Col- 
leges, etc., as well as Church decoration. 43, Lower Belgrave Street, 
S.W.1. Sloane 9803. 
GIVE generously to Father Bernard Whelan’s Church Rebuilding Fund 
at St. Thomas More’s, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. The present Church is a 
converted studio. 
HAYE you seen Duckett’s Register, the monthly devoted to Catholic 
books ? Send 4d. for a specimen copy or 4s. for an annual subscription to 
DuckeETr, 140 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
HEELAS OF READING.—Church Cleaning by Mobile Vacuum Plant 
a speciality. Expert advice on Death Watch Beetle and treatment, 
preservation of Timber in Churches and Historical Buildings. Estimates 
Free. Write, or Telephone Reading 4411. 
VER 120 young men are now here preparing for the priesthood, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of 500 who have already reached ordination. 
Donations would be thankfully received by Fr. CLEMENT TiGar, S.J., 
Campion House, Osterley, Isleworth, Middlesex. 
THE CARDINAL HINSLEY MEMORIAL FUND is still open. Please 
send a contribution, however small, to the Hon. TREASURER, Arch- 
bishop’s House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL CHRONICLE AND DIOCESAN 
GAZETTE. Published on the first of each month. Four page art 
supplement. Annual subscription 6s. post free. W.C.C., Archbishop’s 
House, S.W.1. 





Subscriptions to the 


CLERGY REVIEW 


Per annum, post free: 


British Isles, Eire, Dominions, and Colonies - 25s. 
Australia and New Zealand - - - - 30s. 
United States of America ~ - - - $6 


London - - - 28 ASHLEY PLACE, S.W.1 
Eire - - - 22 D’OLIER ST., DUBLIN 
Australia & New Zealand ADVOCATE OFFICE, 
MELBOURNE 
Subscriptions may also be handed to any 
established newsagent in any part of the world 





Exclusively Clerica { 
Outfitters éfurnishers 


to notif 
Bes Ricca 


and Catholic Gergy 
that pending the 
rebuilding of their 
erners Street 
premises they are 
now established at 


One minute from the 8.8.C. 
Three minutes from Oxford Circus Tube Station. 
Telegrams: Vanheems, Wesdo, London. 
Telephone: Langham 1500. 


Hours of Business: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Not open on Saturday 





